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The American Locomotive that Eames Tock to 
England. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of the 16th of May, you say in regard to 
locomotive ‘5,000,” built by Messrs. Burnbam, Parry, 
Williams & Co., with a single pair of drivers, for the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad: ‘‘The engine was a very 
interesting experiment; but, though it sometimes made very 
fast time, and probably can be depended upon to make very 
fast time with a light train, it could hardly be calleda 
successful experiment. After trial it was not accepted by 
the company for which it was built.” 

The above is not correct ; the facts are as follows : The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works had in 1879 a contract with the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, for 30 freight 
locomotives and one fast passenger locomotive, of which all 
but two of the freight locomotives and the one passenger 
locomotive had been delivered when the failure of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company took place in 
May, 1880. They therefore declined to deliver the two 
freight locomotives and one passenger locomotive, and they 
subsequently sold the two freigbt locomotives to the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railroad Co., and the pas- 
senger locomotive tothe Eames Vacuum Brake Co. The 
statement above quoted, that ‘‘ the engine was not accepted,” 
is incorrect. 

Trial trips had been made with this passenger locomotive, 
but the delivery was not completed, and the locomotive was 
withdrawn by Messrs. Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., 
from the Round Brook line. 

This locomotive made the run from Philadelphia to Jersey 
City in ninety-cight minutes, and the return trip in one 
hundred minutes, as per report of Mr. John E. Wootten, 
General Manager, under date of May 17, 1880. 

The writer was also on the train when the above run was 
made, and his tally agreed with the above. On this trip 2.8 
miles were run in fwo minutes, part of which distance was 
an ascending grade of 16 ft. per mile, being at the rate of 
eighty-one miles per hour. W. Barnet LE VAN. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 30, 1884. 











The “‘ So-Called Clearing House at Boston.” 


To THE Epiror or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

An individual who for reasons best known to himself pre- 
fers to dodge behind the pseudonym of ‘‘Car Accountant,” 
rather than come out square-toed over his own signature, 
has an exceedingly hot article in your issue of May 30, un. 
der the heading, ‘Detentions to Cars, Especially in New 
England.” As I have no means of knowing who the writer 
is. will you allow me to address him through you ? 

Mr. Car Accountant, have you ever visited the ‘‘so-called 
Clearing House at Boston” and inspected its workings? If 
so, you must know that your statement is a mass of false- 
hood and misrepresentation from beginning to end. If you 
write simply on evidence derived from others, will you allow 
me to extend to you a very kind invitation to come to Bos- 
ton and look into the system, so that when you have occa- 
sion to write up the subject again, you may know what you 
are talking about. I shail be pleased to extend to you passes 
over the roads in this system and I pledge you my word that 
you shall have every opportunity to see the institution as it 

Awaiting your reply I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
E B. H1I11, 
Manager Railway Clearing House. 

Boston, Mass., June 8, 1884. 

[ We can assure Mr. Hill that ‘‘Car Accountant” has 
experience in interchanging cars with New England 
Clearing House roads, and we protest against finding 
fault with him for writing anonymously. In a very 
large number of cases railroad officers of the highest 
character and position feel it improper to write other- 
wise. It is absolutely unimportant whether it is.a 
railroad president or an office boy that makes the criti- 
cisms, if the criticisms are well founded. That is the 
sole question at issue, concerning which we have our- 
selves no other information than ‘‘Car Accountant” 
and Mr. Hill have given.—EDITOR RAILROAD Ga- 
ZETTE |} 
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Railway Invention Bureau. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

We feel that your mention. of our work in the last number 
of the Gazette does not do us justice ; and as your argument 
in regard to the functions of a judge applies so well to our 
actual work, you will allow this explanation of our modus 
operandi : 

1. All examinations and reports are made by entirely dis- 
interested experts, who are paid in cash by the Bureau for 
the services they render. 

2. We receive no interest in the invention, unless we bave 
been at the expense and labor of procuring a patent at our 
own risk. 

The interest you doubtless had in mind when writing the 
notice goes to the railway company in consideration of their 





being at the expense of practical test, and this is only when 
the owner of the invention desires it. 

3. We are willing to act as agents for those, and those 
only, who have inventions conforming to our standard of 
merit. In such cases we charge the ordinary agents’ com- 
mission when sales are made; nothing in the event of our not 
being able to dispose of it. 

4. Thus far in our work, owners of patents attaining the 
standard of merit have chosen to be their own agents, and 
as at least nine-tenths of all examined fail, we fail as yet to 
see where our compensation comes in, except from examina- 
tion fee. Besides, we have been generous, and remitted 
fees more frequently than we have received them. We 
might be and are willing to be the servants of the public, 
but do not feel justified in paying fifty dollars a day to our 
examiners out of our own pockets. 

I inclose a copy of examiner’s blank, from three to four 
of which are filled independently by as many examiners. 
We ask nothing but what we merit. 

J. F. Wiuson, Secretary. 








Improved Refrigerator Car. 





The drawings shown herewith illustrate the principle of a 
method of constructing refrigerator cars designed and pat- 
ented by Messrs. T. N. Ely, General Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power of the Pennsylvania Railroad; J. W. Cloud, 
Engineer of Tests of the same company, and E. B. 








Fic. 1.—REFRIGERATOR CAR, PATENTED BY THEO. N. ELy, 
JouHNn W. CLoup anv E. B. WALL. 


Wall, Superintendent of Motive Power of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, the origin of which was as 
follows : 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. wished to build refrig- 
erator cars in 1883, it found experimentally that the cars in 
use did not make a circulation entirely down to the car floor, 
because of the conflict of currents, there being no established 
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Fig. 2. 


course for the circulation to pursue. Thus the effect of the 
ice in cooling the car was more by conduction than by circu- 
lation. 

It was thought that this state of affairs was not conducive 
to purity of air, as it was found that the entire air would 
circulate over the ice by bringing cold air from the ice 
chamber to the car floor, cars were built in the form shown 
by the cut. In these cars the circulation is claimed to be 

















Fic. 3.—STaTIONARY REFRIGERATOR, APPLYING THE 


PRINCIPLE OF THE DEVICE. 


very good. The difference in temperature between the bot- 
tom of flue in the end of the car near EZ, and the top of the 
car at the centre near F, is about 1 degree Fahr. It is to be 
presumed that the air is, necessarily, at the dew point corre- 
sponding to its temperature when it comes from flue C, so 
that it can absorb no further moisture, but.the increase of 
temperature by 1° before entering ice chamber is sufficient 
to dry up the car and keep it so, provided, of course, there 
are no leaks in the ice box, since each degree of temperature 
adds largely (over 3 per cent.) to the quantity of water 
which the air can evaporate and hold in suspension. The 
circulation depends entirely upon the height of flue, other 
things being the same, just as in a chimney, except that the 
circulation is down instead of up. 

The car is designed to run without the use of salt, and it is 
believed that its construction enables it to give the lowest 
temperature tbat can be had in cars by use of ice only. 

The following is a detailed description of the invention, 
nearly in the words of the patent specifications ; 

A is the chamber to be cooled, 





B is the ice-box, which is situated at the top of the refrig- 
erator. 

Cis a flue opening at its top into the ice-box B, and ex- 
tending down nearly to the bottom of the chamber. 

D, D, Dare metallic plates or diapbragms, placed inside 
of the flue C, and preferably parallel with it, so that as little 
resistance shall be offered to the descending air as is possible 

E isa drip-dish, provided with a trap. 

F F are openings at the top of the ice-box for the admis- 
sion of air. 

b b are gratings or bars placed over the entrance to the 
flue C, to prevent ice from falling into it from the ice-box 
B. The walls of the ice-box and flue are made up of an 
outer skin g, of wood, or other poor conductor of heat, and 
of an inner metallic skinhk. The bottom of the ice-box B is 
preferably constructed, so that it will slope toward the flue 
C, and its inner metallic-skin corrugated, as shown at h’. 

The interior metal ring h, of the ice-box and flues, and the 
metal diaphragms D promote the condensation of the mois~ 
ture in the air passing through the flues, and constitute 
suitable surfaces on which it can be deposited. The water 
runs down from the flue and diaphragms into the drip-pan 
or trough EZ, and by means of the trap with which it is pro- 
vided escapes outside of the refrigerator without allowing 
the admission of any air. It is evident that the form and 
number of the diaphragms D may be varied at will, the 
only limitations on their manner of construction being that 
they shall present a sufficiently large surface upon which 
the water may condense, and be so arranged in the flue C as 
not to materially interfere with or check the descending 
current of air. The corrugations h’ of the bottom of the 
ice-box conduct the water from the melting ice direct to the 
flue C, and deliver it ina thin even stream. The bottom 
and outside, g, of tbe ice-box and flue being of wood, there 
will be no tendency for the water to deposit upon them, and 
the current through the chamber will be a drying as well as 
a cooling one. 

Where the ice has a tendency to pack in the ice-box a 
grating or slatted box is placed in the ice-chamber, so that 
the air may circulate under or alongside of the ice without 
passing through it, as in Fig. 3. The same difficulty is 
overcome in Figs. 1 and 2 by placing bars or gratings bb 
over the mouth of the flue Cin such a way that they shall 
project upward to or even above the level of the ice in the 
box. Their upward slant from the edge of the flue serves 
at the same time to keep the ice from fal'ing into the flue, 
and enables the air after passing over the ice to find its way 
down into the flue without passing through theice. Provi- 
sions of this kind to insure an uninterrupted current of air 
are deemed of the utmost importance, as if the mouth of the 
flue C becomes choked with ice the cooling of the chamber 
will be very imperfect, and the moisture will condense in 
the chamber and on its contents. 

Where itis practicable it is preferred to construct the 
flue C in the center of the chamber to be cooled, and provide 
entrances for the air all around the top of the ice-box, as the 
construction securing the most perfect circulation of the 
cooled air. Fig. 3 is intended to illustrate such an arrange- 
ment, and shows how, in a refrigerator with two side doors, 
the flue would be placed; its central position offering no ob- 
stacle to getting at any part of the interior of the chamber. 








“A Standard Freight Car Truck.” 

The monthly meeting of the New England Railroad Club 
was held Wednesday, May 28, resident F. D. Adams in 
the chair. Notwithstanding the heavy storm, there were 
45 persons present. The committee on transportation to 
the Master Builders’ Convention at Saratoga, uppointed at 
the last meeting, reported that suitable arrangements had 
been made for special cars over the Boston & Albany and 
Fitchburg Railroads, to and from Saratoga. a 

On motion of Mr. J. N. Lauder, five members were added 
to the Executive Committee, and a Committee on Finance 
was appoioted. 

The matter of presenting a constitution and by-laws was 
referred to the Executive Committee. The question for 
discussion was then taken up: 

Is a standard freight car truck possible,and if so what 
are the features in detail of the best design, as to style, size 
of iron and bolts, kind of springs, journal bearings, etc. 

The following resolutions were read, one by one, by the 
President and discussed : 

‘‘Resolved, That for the sake of a uniform standard freight- 
car truck we will recommend the adoption of either a swing 
or rigid bolster truck, as the majority of the members of the 
Master Car-Builder’s Association by ballot or otherwise shall 
elect.” 

Mr. Adams showed a drawing of a truck which be had made. 
comprising some of the features of the suspension truck, but 
with a continuous frame. 

Mr. Lauder believed in a swing-bolster truck,-but would 
adopt a rigid bolster if tte Master Car-Builders’ Association 
should select that kind of a truck fora standard. He 
thought, however, that it might be advisable to adopt two 
standards, one a swing and the other a rigid-bolster truck. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of the Boston & Albany, favored the 
Thielsen truck with the top arch-bar made into a continuous 
frame to strengthen and keep tbe truck square, and to give 
something from which to hang the outside brakes, 

Mr. W. E. Chamberlain, Superiotendent of the Providence 
& Worcester Railroad, and several others, would adopt 
either a swing or rigid bolster, according to the action of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Associati n. 

Mr. Adams spoke of some of the advantages of the suspen- 
sion truck, mainly ease of motion and the prevention of end 
wear on brasses, etc. After quite a long discussion the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The second resolution was as follows : 

‘* Resolved, That the Fletcher spring-box cover, in consid- 
eration of its general preference by car-builders, and the 
members of this Club, may be considered the best now in 
use. We would therefore recommend and urge its adop- 
tion as one of the features of a standard truck.’ 

Mr. W. E. Chamberlain moved that the resolution be 
adopted without debate, as he thought no one could con- 
sistently oppose ; and it was so adopted. 

The third resolution was : 

Resolved, That it isadvisable to adopt the present Master 
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Car-Builders’ standard axle and vil-box in the railroad| After considerable spirited discussion, the resolution was 


trucks, providing the load is not increased beyoud 20 tons.” 

Mr. Marden did not believe that the Master Car Builders’ 
axle was heavy enough fora 20-ton load. His company had 
alread ly ivcreaset tne size of its axles in the centre. 

Mr. W. E. Chamberiain could see no difficulty about 
changing the dimension of the ce: tre of the axle, as that 
wou d not interfere with 1ts interchangeabl- character. The 
wheel-seats, journal and length were the parts which could 
not be changed, and he thought the side strong enough. 

The third resolunon was then unan'mously adopted, .and 
the fourth was brought up, vs follows : 

** Resolved, That 1 is nut advisable to increase the capac- 
ity of ordinary merchandise cars bevond 2U-t0u loads,” 

Mr. W. E Chamberlain asked, “ Why not ?” 

Mr. Lauder supposed a convention of supe: intenden!s and 
freight agents would advocate heavier loads as being more 
eco. omically handled, while mechanics generally, having in 
mind the difficu.ties in Loustruc: ion, disapprove the increase 
iuntoad; but he was irclined to think that they can carry 
more than 20 tons with the present axle properly strength- 
ened in the centre. 

Mr. Marden, if ordered to build cars of greater capacity 
certainly would doso if he could ; but he thought there 
would bea reaction in this matter of heavier loads. Cars 
at the preseat time marked 15 or 20 tons do not prove 
strong enough for these loads. The questiou now seems to 
be to get greater speed and carry lighter loads. Iron-frame 
cars will undoubtedly be used. 

Mr. Lauder favored, on the whole, the heavy loads, as 
saving more in other operating expenses than they increased 
- bat pairs. He thougnt through cars now average 15 tons 
Oo 8. 

Mr. Fletcher, Superintendent of the National Despatch 
Line, said that their cars would average 16 tous load. 

Mr. W. E, Chamberlain said it seemed plain that the 
greater the capacity up toan economic. limit the less the 
expense and the lighter the investment. Many commodities 
can be easily carried in heavy loads, and without much 
bulk. 

Mr. F. D. Adams understood the resulution to refer to 
m rehaniise cars, and taking to+se cars from Chicago to 
Bost», be tuought that a capacity of 20 tens should be the 
extreme limit. It he unde:steod bis Superiatendent aright 
the average load bad not been over 7 tons. What in the 
name of reason did they want of a car that will carry 39 
tous when th y can get only 7 as an average load? He 
could readily s-e that if they bad cars of suitable capacity 
and could get loads of 2U vr 30 tons, that the expense of 
trausportauon would be less with beavy than with light 
loads, other things being equal. Guns were carried during 
the war weighing some 8 »,v00 lbs, without any serious diffi- 
ped ‘rhe M. C. B, axle would carry 25 tons without diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. W. E. Chamberlain, advecated greater capacity for 
freigbt cars as being economy 1n the operation of railrvads, 
and believed they should bave to come to it. 

jae © i resolu ion was then adopted by a rising vote 
0 lo 4, 

Toe fitth resolution was : 

** Resolved, Toat in the experience of the members of this 
Club the Cor sue broke-+boe and bead is tbe mst economi- 
cal and desuab.e now in use, ard that it shouid be one of the 
feotures of t! e standard truck.” 

Mr. J, N. Lauder tavored the solid brake-shoe. The Old 
Colony Rail oud had a: out 100 kinds of brake-sboes of various 
form-, aud no twoualke. He bad examined Mr G orge 
Wesuingh: u~’s brak + sboe, aud was convinced that there is 
merit. init. It providis ior a s.ld brake-shoe. He pro- 
posed to buiid a tew cars witn this shoe. It is said there 
is mre wast- in the solid head, but he has doubted it. He 
would bang brak:s mside the woecls. A full desc:iption of 
M:. We:ti ghouse’s brake could be found mthe Hu:lroad 
Gazette of November 9, 1583, . . . He thought 1t would 
psy avy 0 eto make the suoject a s:udy. 

Mr. Aiams said tnat some years ago Mr. W. E Chamber- 
lain worked this brake-snoe matter up, and the Christie 
brake sh e anit head were adopted by the Bson & 
Aibany, and Mr. Ad»ms thougot there bad been a good 
deal of mney saved by its use, If t: e old-fashioned solid 
bead is best bis road bave been mak.ng a mistake all that 
titne. 

The resolution was then acopted unanimously. 

The six bres iution was: 

“* Resolved, Tuat it 1s best to bang brakes to the truck 
ou side the wheel 10 a continuous frame.” 

Messis. Rictardsen and Adams favured cutside biakes, 
but wcud give in te the me jority. 

Mr. L.wer did not believe they ought to build a truck 
th .t nad anythir g outside the wkeels to hang the vrakes to. 
The Thivl-en truck. as be bad built it, he shougbt would 
keep :quare, If the truck can be kept square this con- 
tinuous treme would add to the expense. Mr. Adams ask d 
what does tbe Tmelsen truck cust. He had an idea it was 
an + Xpensive truck. 

Mr L.uder s:id its cost was perbarsa little over $300 
when be built them, several years »go, when things were 
higher than now. He did not think it an expens've truck 
With oll due regard to Mr. Garey’s opinion, be could not see 
how bis plen helped to keep the tru k square. He could 
not indorse the resolutions, xs there was no place on his 
tru-k o bang outside brakes. He knew there was some 
difficulty in iuspecting dn inside brake, The =bort convec- 
tion must be beavy on the inside brake or it would bend ; 
the levers run nearer the teack, and are perhaps more 
expused te accident, 

Mr. Acams asked if Mr. Lauder would object: to a con- 
tinuous frame 1f it did not cost avy more. 

Mr. L-uder did not know that he would, 

Mr, Adams said that when the qu-stion of adopting a 
truck ter the New York Central Railroad came up, the 
Bostun & Albany truck w+s under considerstion, and 
came very neor being adopted. He understood tbat Mr. 
Garey was strongly in favor of it at that time. Mr. Adams 
was srorgly prejudiced against it when he went to the 
Bos'on & A;bany, but he now believes it to be a good truck 
and approves it, 

Mr. Chamberlain theugbt that if they should adopt the 
Thielsen and + un toe toparch bar around, on which to hang 
= the expense would be less than to hang them 
inside. 

To Mr. Lauder it seemed that it the bar was carried 
around it would be expensive, and he asked why a wooden 
bar should not be used. 

Mr. Chamberlain objected toa wooden bar as it shrinks 
and m»kes trouble. 

_ Mr. Louder agreed that it would sbrink and perbaps had 
better not be usd, but the continuous bar was expensive 
to make. Seven-eighths of the brakes are buvg to the body 
= the — He a that it is not a good mechanical 
evice, but saw no good reason why brekes canno 
Bey a ae where J pees 
r. Adams obj -cted to that. He makes frames by the 
hundred and the cost was less than \ cont per nonin for 
forging. The labor does not amount to anvthing. He 
tbrougbt the continuous bar an important fea*ure. In the 
common kinds of diamond trucks the bolts get slack and 
the truck will get out of square. 








adopted, with but one vote in the negative. 
Tbe seventh resolution was : 


7. “‘ Resolved: That we will adopt any plan for banging 


| brakes which a majority of the members of the Mas'er Car- 


Builders’ Association by ballot or otherwise shall decide as 
preferable.” 

Adopted unanimously. 

Res» lutions as follows were considered and approved by 
the Executive Committee, but owing to the lateness of the 
wd in reaching them they were not acted upon by the 

ub. 

8. “ Resolved: That in our judgment and from observa- 
tion and experience we believe, and we do so recommend, 
that the arch bars to the diamond truck should be of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Top. 314 x 1; bottom or inverted arch- 
bar, 3}¢x 1 iu., and that the pedestal tie-bar be 314 x 5¢; and 
if a diamond truck is selected ss a standard, we uige the 
adoption of these sizes in said truck.” 

9. ‘* Resolved, That if a diamond truck be adopted, one 
feature of that truck should be a_ continuous frame, 
3}¢x1in., to strengthen the truck and keep it perfectly 
square. 
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rail, and to secure the ditching of a car that bas got off too 
far to be safely drawn in without danger to the trusses of a 
through bridge. 

4tb. It is more economical than any other guard to secure 
the above objects. 

Its greater efficiency is due to its taking a bearing on the 
flange side instead of the tread side of the wheel, taking in 
a larger arc of the wheel at the same height, and meet ng a 
rounded eige with a tendency toshear off, instead of a sharp 
edge’with a tendency to cut in. 

With an ordinary 33-in. wheel with 15 in. flange, the ad- 
vantage on account of the larger aic and cousequently 
higher climbing tangent, as shown by the diagram, makes 
an inside guard 4 in. high equal to an outside guard 1% in. 
higher; and this advantage i:creases for larger wheels end 
deeper flanges. The advantage due to the meeting with the 
rounded edge is difficult to estimate, but it can bardly be 
less than % in., viz., an inside guard of 4 in. height is equal 
to an outside one of 6 in. for a 33-in, wheel. 

As to the second poivt, efficiency in drawing a derailed 
wheel close up to the rail, in generalit is necessary on ac- 
count of snow-plowsto place a guard higher than the rail 
some considerable distance outside of it , and since the inside 
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Proposed Standard Bridge Floor. 


10.- “ Resolved, That it is the opinion of the members of 
this Club that the standard trucks should have a 5 ft. wheel- 
base, and we so recommend.” 

1L. * Resolved, That if a committee or commission shall be 
appointed by the Master Car-Bunlders’ Association to fix upon 
a standard freight car truck, they be authorized to furnish 
each company agreeing to the standard with a set of iron 
patterns at the expense of said company, and that the pat- 
terns must be made by a raiirvuad pattern-maker who 
thoroughly understands this kind of work, thereby securing 
the most pertect workmansbip.” 

Adi urned to the fourth Wednesday in 


September 
(Sept. 24). 





Proposed Standard Bridge Floors. 





Mr. W. 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, has recently presented a 
paper to the American Suciety of Civ.l Engineers, in which 
he advocates the form of floor shown in the accompanying 


engravings, the leading feature of which, and the one on 
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Howard White, Chief Engineer of the Chicago, 
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Designed by Mr. W Howard White 


guard is more efficient for the same height, the second point 
| may be considered proved. 
| As to third point, it is evident that the inside guards can 
| be brought together, making a strong point, and fastened 
|tothe ordiniry track ties, while the flare of the outside 
guards hus to be set up independent of the ordinary track 
structure. 

In regard to wheels tco far off to be caught and restored to 
| line by mnside guards, I would observe tbat, while itis the 
| practice of some roads to attempt this restoration, it does 

not seem to bea wise one. Wheels su far cff will generally 
| be at such un ungle as to make their resturation almost im- 
| possible, and if the attempt is unsuccessful, in the case of a 
torough bridge, it would in all probability be destroyed, 
| since LO practical bunter-post that could be put up would 
| arrest with any certainty a car or train at considerable 


speed. 

For this reason it appears to me better to extend the in 
side guard tar enough beyond the bridge—say, with the 
| point at twice the length of the inclined portion of the truss 
end—to tbrow the car if it took the wrong side of the point 
clear of the bridge struc: ure. 

In case of a high embankment, it would be desirable to 
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Cross Section on A-B. 
Proposed Standard Bridge Floor. 


which Mr. White especially insists, is the use of inside 
instead of outside guard-rails. Mr. White claims that the 
floor is suitable for all forms of bridges except those where 
the ties can rest directly on the flange of girder bridges. 
He proposes 7 x 8 in. oak ties, 5 in. apart, fitted down 
over the rivet heads. On wooden stringers he proposes to 
gain the tie % in. over the stringer in preference to using 
line spike. He sees no reason for using a tie over 8 ft. 
long. On double track bridges he thinks it ‘‘ undoubtedly 
better” to run the ties clear across, although this is dis- 
puted on the ground of the difficulty and cost of renewals 
in case of breakage or other injury to the ties. 

Mr. White continues: 
_ Tam strongly in favor of an inside guard, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

ist. It is more efficient for the same height above the tie 
than the outside guard, and its limiting heignt (that of the 


rail) is more efficient than such heights of outside guard as 
are ordinarily used. 

2d. It can be placed so as to hold the wheel nearer the 
rail than an ourside guard of equal efficiency can be, having 
regard to snow plows. 

3d. It is more readily and. strongly secured at the ends 
for the purpose of drawing the derailed wheels over to the 





Longitudinal Section on C-D. 
Designed by Mr. W. Howard White. 


carry it still further to a point where ditching would not be 
too serious an accident. 
* * # * 

As to the material for inside guards, the use of old rails, 
as sometimes practiced, appears too «xpensive for applica- 
tion to ‘all bridges, besides not serving the purpcese of 
keeping the ties properly spaced; and I[ have, therefore, in 
the diagrams appended, used a 5-in. x 8-in. pine stick (this 
would bei creased to 6-in. x 8-in. for 4*¢-in. and 5-1n, rail) 
notched down 1 in. over the ties and bolted to every third 
tie witha %-iv. bolt. This construction then serves the 
triple purpose of guard 1ail; of keeping the ties properly 
spaced, and from creeping, by its connection with the ordi 
nary track ties on the bank end, and of lifting the super- 
structure by means of a jack or lever for the purpose of re- 
moving ties. 

The ends of these sticks [have shown bronght together 
in a straight point 30 ft. long, which gives an angle only 
2.4 times as great as 20-ft. switch rail with 5-in. throw, ter- 
minated by a rail point 6 ft. long. 

* * * * 

There may be some question as to the expediency of using 
timber in the point, but my impre-sion is that it will b 
found sufficient, when in good order, to turn a wheel, and as 
o!ten as it is marked by a derailment or becomes rotten it 
can be replaced at less capital co-t than the iron. 

I would nots that the e Shore & Michigan Railway 
uses, or did use some years ago, a bridge floor similar to the 
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one advocated here in size of tie, spacing, and notching of 
tie over stringer and guard timber over tie, but it uses a 
13-ft. tie, rails for inside guards curved to a point, and a 
7-in. x 8-in. outside guard. 

This design appears defective in two ways: first, 
that no provision is made by extending the ties 
after the point of the inside guard has been to carry 
the outside derailed wheel to the bridge in case the other 
wheel takes the wrong side of the point ; and secondly, there 
is not room enough on even these long ties to carry the 
outside wheel in the position it must take on the bridge 
when the other wheel has taken the wrong side of the 

int. 

It is evident that if inside guards brought toa point are 
used, there is no middle course between ditching a train if 
it takes the wrong {side of the point, and the provision of 
ties long enough, that is, 15 ft., with a stringer under their 
ends to carry the wheels, in the above contingency. 

So far as through bridges are concerned, I think the floor 
I advocate is the safest possible at any resonable expense, 
and in claiming that any more perfect floor is needed for 
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and it is possible that this will be substituted for the simple} That the average number of ties used per mile of road is 


drawing together of the guard timbers, but it does not con- 
flict with the other points above advocated. 








| 
Iron Freight Cars for the Indian State Railways. | 


The Indian Government has recently advertised for cov- | 
tracts for 1,000 “ bogie wagons,” 25 ft. long, with 28 in. ! 





wheels, of the design shown in the four cuts herewith. The | H 


weight is not given in the specifications, but the dimensions 


are very fully given in the engravings, and the following | C 


extracts from the specifications will give an idea of the mode 
of construction which, if really essential for the construction 
of iron cars will, it may safely be asserted, prevent the ex- 
tended use of such cars in America for some tims to come. 


The intention of this contract is that every piece of iron 
shall be manufactured with such accuracy that any piece 





2,640; the size, 6 in. x 8 in. and 8 ft. long: average 
durability, seven years, and the average cost 35 cents. 

_ kinds of timber most in use and their durability are 
as [Tolliows* 


Cost per 

Endurance Cost. year. 

SEike SS Bobwavenguabiocie 7 years. 37 «cts. 5.25 cts. 
Long-leaf yellow pine...... 65 \..° i 5.60 * 
SE ces bec avhepandens 7.3 rn Z e 5.82 * 
I iccaccten, s.cpscee 6.6 o ails et 4.75 * 
ice sds 6040 tek eu 5.4 “ _— 464 ° 
DSA | ji 36 3.67 “* 
NESS yy bck wulds dy ctee 7. . ie 3.75 * 
PEED ciscivessce tic Vise Abe 39.4" 4.51 * 
Redw ever Te 11.2 40 “* 357 * 


Of course the expense per tie yearly does not take into 
consideration the expense of replacing oftener those of the 
least durability. Nor is there any record.of the yellow lo- 
cust, it being but little used, its value being overlooked, | 
think, for use as railroad ties—its long durability,lasting more 
than twice as long as any other wood, vere bee to resist 
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other classes of bridge, it is well to consider how small the 
chances of accidents are for which we are providing at so 
much extra expense at the increase of the ties to 15 ft. in 
length, and extra stringers under their ends, entails. 

I doubt if the experience of all the railroad men in the 
country would show more than two or three cases where, if 
inside guards had been used, as proposed, any further pre- 
caution would have been of advantage even to freight 
trains. 

The chance of this is as follows: 

ist. The comparatively large chance of derailment. 

2d. Out of this the far smaller chance of a derailed wheel 
going more than half gauge distance from the rail. One out 
of five would, I think, be a high estimate. 

8d. That it shall include a bridge in the run of a train 
while derailed. Two bridges in a mile would be rather a 
high average; and as the derailments would average a third 
of a mile in extent, possibly a half, it is about an even chance 
that a derailment shall cover a bridge. 

4th. That it shall be a passenger train, say, | in 3, and we 
have 1 in 30, and if we further throw out derailments 
covering through bridges, which I have shown cannot be 
helped by wide floors, and bear in mind that passenger 
derailments are much shorter in extent, and that the con- 
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nection between the cars is much more close and perfect, 
probably not one derailment in one hundred will of a 
passenger train covering a bridge and having the wheels 
more than half gauge away from the rails. 

I leave freight trains out of account, for I think the chance 
of 1 in 10 would lead any railroad man to ditch a freight in 
that proportion of derailments rather than incur the expense 
of providing for it at all bridges. 

In conclusion, I would note, as a corollary to this discus- 
sion, that the treatment of derailments gives an argument 
for avoiding middle trusses on double-track bridges, which 
may serve to turn the scale in favor of two trusses only in 
some cases. 

Successful experiments have been made by Mr. McClure, 
Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
system, with arerailing arrangement at the ends of bridges, 
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may be used without dressing of any kind in the place for 
whicb it is designed in any of the wagons. To insure this, 
every piece must be made from a carefully-prepared metal 
template or gauge, and all holes in it, whether hereafter 
specially mentioned or not, must be drilled. It must further 
be drilled through the holes in the template, so that 
the corresponding parts of the wagons may, 
without doubt, be exact duplicates of each other. 
The floor, middle bar, headstock and bogie end and 
cover plates may be punched, provided that all the holes 
in each plate are punched simultaneously, or through a | 
template clamped and fixed to the plate which contains 
all the holes in the plate. The spring-hanger brackets 
are to be forged out of the solid angles and also the 
spring-hangers and the holes through them are to be 
drilled and the pins turned. The buffer heads may be | 
dabbed on to the jaws under a steam hammer, but great | 
care must be taken to secure a thoroughly sound weld. | 
The buffer faces must be faced up all over in the lathe. | 
The buffer shanks must be forged solid with the jaws with- 
out a weld in their length, and must be drawn down under 
a steam hammer true to the form shown, and the round | 
part must be turned. The coupling hooks, slide blocks, 
yokes, connecting-rods, screws and nuts, buffer spring 
sockets and buffer pa must be forged out of the 
solid, and the holes for the pins through the buffer jaws and | 
hooks must be drilled, and the pios must be turned. The! 
screw, nut, side-rod, yoke, slide block and pins connected | 
with them may be left black, if sufficiently neat and clean | 
The joints and pins are to be made an easy fit, | 





| and if not forged clean and true they must be turned, bored, 


|or planed on the parts tinted 


red on the drawing. The | 


| spring sockets and the draw and buffer-spring plates must 


| be dressed 
| faced and turned inside. 


off perfectly true to the dimensions given, and 
The knees and joint irons connect- 
ing the channel bars, etc., forming the underframe or bogie 
trucks may be made out of angle or channel iron, as the 
case may be, but the edges of the knees and joint irons must 


| be neatly dressed off, and the holes through them drilled. 





The towing irons and cord hooks are to be forged out of the | 
solid. Holes to get out the centre pins are to be made in the 


| floor plates and provided with } in. thick plate covers, each 


secured by bolts 14 in. diameter. The central bearing plates 
of the bogie must be of cast-iron, bored and turned. The 
pin through them isto be of wrought-iron and must be 
turned; the side bearings are to be of cast-iron and must be 
ored, turned and planed so as to make good machine work. | 








Tree Planting by Railroad Companies. 

[A paper by John 8, Hicks, of New York. Read at a genera 
meeting of the American Forestry Congress, Washington, D. C., | 
May 8, 1884.] 

That railroad companies should plant trees and encourage | 
tree planting is plainly shown by the following tables. 

By the latest accounts there are nearly 113,000* miles of | 
railroad in the United States. 

The Forestry — has prepared, under the able | 
supervision of Dr. Hough, an elaborate report from com- | 
panies representing 70, miles of these roads, and these 
reports, being so varied in their character and from so many 
different sections of our country , he gets the following facts . | 


* At the end of 1883 over 120,000 miles of road and about 148,- 
000 miles of track.—EprTor. 
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wear, and the good quality of holding the spikes tirmly. From 
these tables he gathers the fact that the cost per mile of 
single-track road is $924 for ties, and if renewed each seven 
years, $132 yearly, and in the United States $14,784,000. 
The yearly expense of $132 is the same for sidings and 
branch lines of but little importance as for the main lines, 
they being subject to decay before being worn out. 

The reports gather the facts that the average number cut 
from an acre is 100, and the average number of years re- 
quired to grow timber large enough to cut ties is 30. This 
would require 12,672,000 acres of woodland in constant 
growth. e can compare this with the estimated number 
of acres of woodland ge in the United States, namely, 
190,255,000. In other words, it requires 113.3 acres of 
timber growth for each mile of single-track road, or a strip 
over 400 feet wide by the side of each mile of track,* and 
when double track, a proportionately larger amount ; and 
with this thought must be taken into consideration that in a 
very large part of the country it is impossible to cultivate 
timber. 

In connection with all this, we must notice that our rail 
road system is far from being complete. Not only in new 
countries, but in the oldest settled portions are new lines 
constantly needed, being built, and extended: also that the 
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ties are but a portion of the timber used by railroad com- 
panies—fences, bridges, cars and telegraph poles take nearly 
if not quite as much more for constant use. 

Thus we see the actual facts. Can our country supply the 
wants? On many roads, the long distance that ties must be 
hauled will increase the cost to double the amount now 
estimated, and finally the supply must end, if not replanted 
by individuals or by the railroad companies. ‘ 

The advantage the railroad companies have for planting 
are that they have many places where tree growth would 

ive the roads protection from snow drifts wind storms. 
fice waste places along the lines of all roads are suited for 
* * Over 400 ft.” truly; 400 ft. = 2444 rods, and asa strip a rod 
wide and 1 mile (= 320 rods) wide is two acres, a strip 400 ft. 
wide would be but 481% acres; and to make 113.3 acres per mile 
we shall have to widen the strip to 56% rods = 935 ft.—Eprror. 








nothing but tree growtb. Many companies own large 
grants of lands only fitted for forest growths which will find 
no purchasers, These could all be plauted. I think I can 
safely say tbat there is but little land that would not grow 
timber of some kinds to an advantage. 

Forestry culture will teach the best kinds for eacb local- 
ity. In sandy and dry soils the yellow locust would grow; 
instill more barren soils the ailanthus. Both of these trees 
attain a growth just suited for railroad ties and fence posts. 
The larch would do in higher attitudes. 

The question is of so great an importance tbat the rail- 
roads ot the United States should not fer a moment delay 
action, and when once a system of supply is established, it 
is so simple that it will remedy all uncertainty as to the 
future; and think, thirty years must pass before the average 
tree now planted ts suited for cutting ties to advantage. 








Proposed System of Lettering and Numbering Line 
Cars. 


The Committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association 
appointed to report on the above subject has issued the fol- 
lowing circular to members of the Association: 


The undersigned, your Committee on the above subject, 
respectfully solicit criticism on the arrangement of letter- 
ing nae ears, described herein and illustrated by sketch here- 
with. 

The arrangement is substantially as recommended by a 
Committez of the Car Accountants’ Association, which pre- 
sented the subject to your Chicago convention in June, 1883, 
and may be summarized as follows: 

ist. The half of sides of car on which the doors do not 
slide to show the name of the ‘fast freight line” (spelled 
out in full) and the car number immediately below it; the 
light weight of the car, with date and place of last weighing, 
to appear within two feet of the sill and near the end of the 
car In the same panel with the above. 

_ 2d. The doors to show the initials of the ‘‘ fast freight 
line,” in large letters, with the car number just below them; 
no other marks to appear on the doors. 

_ 3d. The ends to show the initials of the “ fast freight 
line,” with the car number just below them; no other marks 
to appear on the ends. 

4th. The half sides of car on which the doors do slide to 
show the name of the railway (spelled out in full) contri- 





Besides the red hematite ore upon their property, the com- 


district, comprising nearly every variety found iu the 
of ores. The ground for the plant, the detuls of which are 
as follows, has been already broken: There are to be two 
blast furnaces 70 tt. high and 20 ft. diameter at boshes. 
Six Whitwell stoves, 21 ft. diameter by 60 ft. bigh, will be 
used to heat the blast. The draft stack for the stoves has 
a flue 8 ft. in diameter and 160 ft. in height. There wll 
be 24 boilers, 46 in. in diameter and 34 ft. long each, fitted 
with two 16-in. flues, the boilers to be made of steel of 50,- 
000 pounds tensile strength. The draft stacks for the boilers 
will consist of two chimneys, 125 ft. high and 8 ft. in diame- 
ter. The biowing engines will be five in number, the steam 
cylinders 36 in. in diameter and the blowing cylinder 84 
ip. in diameter, with 60-in. stroke, of Witherow’s and 
Stevenson’s new pattern. The weight of these engines will 
be 83 tons when completed. The boilers will be fed by three 
duplex Worthington pumps, 20-ip. steam cylinder and 14- 
in. water cylinder, with 12-.n. stroke, which force the water 
through five heaters, 36 in. in diameter and 10 ft. high. 
The stock-house will be 500 ft. long by 200 ft. wide, with 
three tracks running through it. The engine and boiler house 
will be 130 by 40 ft., the casting-house 160 by 120 ft., both 
having roofs supported on iron trusses. The supply of water 
for these works will be taken from a large freestone spring, 
and will be thrown into a tank 30 ft. in diameter and 32 ft. 
hizh by three duplex Worthington pumps of 12-in. steam 
and 7-in. water cylinders by 10-in. stroke. The furnaces 
will be jocated 800 ft. from the line of the Cincinnati South- 
ern track and about 2 miles from the Tennessee River, to 
which a broad-gauge track will be laid, which will give 
access also to the river ores. In developing the coal mines 
the company has laid about 5 miles of broad-gauge 
steel track, wh'ch, combined with about 2 miles 
of siding that will be laid at once, will give them 
ample facilities for bandling their raw material. The de- 
tails of the specifications require the furnace to be built on 
the most approved pattern, and there is little doubt that the 
plant will be one of the most complete ever erect2d in this 
country, as the company is very strong financially and in- 
cluces men of much practical experience. In selecting the 
present time, when iron is so extremely depressed, for the 
erection of such an extensive plant—the capacity being esti- 
mated at not less than 70,000 tons of pig iron per year— 
many will question their juigment. But when it is con- 
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System of Lettering and Numbering Line Cars, submitted 
Assoc 


buting car to the fast freight line; the names of cities, 
routes, and other marks, such as trade-mark devices, symbo] 
of the line, etc , to be put under the name of the railroad; 
the capacity of the car to appear within two feet of the sill 
aud near the end of the car and in same panel. 

Record of ‘fast freight line” cars is always kept under 
the name of the fast freight line, and not under the several 
names of the railway companies contributing cars to the 
line; it is for this reason that the Car Accountants’ Associa- 
tion advise collecting into one panel that information which 
is essential for the correct reporting of line cars by con- 
ductors, agents and others. 

Your Committee suggests that it would be advisable that 
the name of the owning railway (in panel over which the 
docr does slide) should be followed by the owner’s number. 
This information would facilitate effecting settlements for 
line cars destroyed, also making charges for renewal of 
wheels and axles. 

Is is suggested that you should consult with the Car- 
Accountant of your road in criticizing this proposed system, 
and that modification of the same should be noted in the 
skeleton diagram, which is given for that purpose on sketch 
herewith. 

The Car-Accountants’ Association Committee also submit 
a system of lettering all other box cars (not in fast freight 
line service) as follows : 

1st. The balf sides of car on which doors do not slide to 
show the name of the railroad company (spelled out in full), 
with the car number immediately below it; the light weight 
of the car, with date and place of last weighing, to appear 


witbin two feet of the sill and near the end of the car in | 


same panel with the above. 

2d. The doors to show the initixls of the railroad com- 
pany, in large letters, with the car number below them; no 
other mark to appear on the doors. 

3d. The ends of cars to show the initials of railroad, with 
car number below them; no other marks to appear on 
ends of cars. 

4th. The half of sides on which the doors do slide to show 
any otber marks, such as names of cities, routes, etc., or the 


name of local freight line; the capacity to appear within | 


two feet of the sill and near the end of the carin the same 
panel 


ssible. 
= ‘ R. H. Souz, 
L. GAREY, 
L. PacKARD, 
Answers to the above should be sent to R. H. Soule, 
re can Power, N. Y., W. S. & B. Railway, Frank- 
fort, N. Y. ; 


Sica slttes 








A New Blast Furnace Plant. 


Our correspondent in Chattanooga sends ussome particulars 
concerning the blast furnace plant about to be erected at 
Dayton, ‘tenn. The property of the Dayton Coal & Iron 
Co.. the name by which this company is to be known, is 
situated 38 miles north of Chattanooga, on the line of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad, and comprises some 26,000 
acres of coal and iron Jands. It was purchased by Sir 
Titus Salt, of Saltaire, England, and associates, about six 
years ago, Soon after its purchase the owners commenced 
a thorough development of its resources by open- 
ing its ore and coal deposits, erecting coke ovens, etc. The 
principal coal seam discovered is about 4 ft. thick, runs 
through the property several miles, and upon being thorough- 
ly tested has proved to be a very superior coking coal, equal 
to, if not better than, the celebrated Connellsville coke. 
This fact has been ascertained by its use for nearly three 
years in the different furnaces in the Chattanooga district. 


it is requested that your reply should be made as early as 


for Criticism to the Members of the Master Car-Builders’ 
iation. 


|sidered that the bottom price of pig iron is nearly, 
if not absolutely, reached, and that the works can 
now be erected for 75 per cent. of what they would bave 
cost at any time within recent years, or in all probability 
would cost a year or more hence, it will b2 acknowledged 
that the promoters have good reason to believe in the suc- 
cess of their enterprise. Since pig iron is an article of such 
necessity, these works, so favorably situated, will be able to 
run when those in less-favored locations, as regards ore and 
coal, will be obliged to stop. In fact, the continuance ofa 

{number of the furnaces in the United States must soon re- 

| solve itself into a question of the survival of the fittest. —Jron 
Age. 
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Transportation in Congress. 


In the House on May 31st: 7 
Bills were passed granting the right of way through the 
| Indian l'erritory to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and the 
Southern Kansas companies. 
In the Senate on June 3d: 
| _ The bill granting a right of way 100 ft. wide through 
| Fort Selden military reservation to the Rio Grande, Mexico 
& Pacific Railroad Co. was passed. 
| The House bill authorizing the construction of bridges 
across the Missouri River at Leavenworth, Kan., and near 
| the town of Rulo, Richardson County, Neb., was passed. 





| TECHNICAL. 








| Locomotive Building. 

The Meadville shops of the New York, Pennsylvan‘a & Ohio 
| road are building three Mogul freight engines for the road. 
| They bave 18 by 24-inch cylinders and the boilers are 51- 
| inch diameter of barrel and have 175 2-in. flues. 11 fit. Jong. 

The Brooks Locomotive Worksin Dunkirk, N. Y., are 
building a locomotive for the Chicago Locomotive Improve- 
ment Co. The engine is an ordinary 8-wheel engine 
with 17 by 24 in. cylinders and 5 ft. driving wheels, its pe- 
| culiarity being that it is furnished with a Coventry boiler. 
| This is a return-flue boiler modeled somewhat on the return- 
| flue boiler extensively used in marine practice. 
| The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
| shops in Cleveland, O., are building three new standard 
| Mogul freight locomotives for the road. ‘They will have 
| 18 by 24 in. cylinders and 56 in. driving wheels. 
| The Mason Machine works in Taunton, Mass., have just 
| completed a heavy passenger engine for the Boston & Provi- 
|dence road. It has 18 by 24-in. cylinders, and the driving 
| wheels are 5 ft. 9in. in diameter. The engine and tender 
| trucks have paper wheels. It will run on the fast Shore Line 
| express trains. 

Car Notes. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co. in Wilmington, Del., recently 
| completed several passenger cars for the Cape Fear & 
Yadkin Valley Railroad. These cars are modeled on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard passenger cars. 
| Contracts for furnishing all the car wheels required by 

the Missouri Pacitic and its leased lines for one year from 

April 1, 1884, have been let to the Missouri Car & Foundry 

Co., of St. Louis, and to the Bass Foundry & Machine 

Works, of Fort Wayne, Ind. The estimate is about 2,500 

wheels per month. 


| Bridge Notes. 

|R. F. Hawkins, in Springfield, Mass., is building an iron 

truss bridge 175 ft. span across a stream near Becket, Mass., 
on the Boston & Albany road. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, has taken a con- 
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state, thus giving the great advantage of a large assortment | 
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tract for two iron highway bridges in Blair County, Pa., 


pany Lave purchased large deposits in different parts cf the | one of three spans and another of one span. 


Iron Notes. 

There will be no strike or lockout in the iron mil's of Pitts- 
burgh this month. The action of the manufacturers of the 
Youngstown District in deciding to sign the scale of wages 
as presented by the Amalgamated Association committee 
decided the Pittsburgh Manufacturers’ committee, aud on 
May 30 another conference was held between the Manu- 
facturers’ committee and the President of the Amalgamated 
Association, which resulted in signing the old scale of 
wages, both sides withdrawing the demands which had 
been made for changes. Work will therefore be continued 
without any trouble on the score of wages. 

Citico Furnace in Chattanooga, Tenn., is running very 
successfully, making about 100 tons of pig-iron a day. 

Isabella Furnace, in Barneston, Chester Co., Pa., has gone 
into blast again and is working well. 

Springfield Furnace in Biair Co., Pa., is now making 
about ten tons a day of excellent charcoal iron. 

The South Tredegar tron Works in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have shut down for a few weeks. They will probably re- 
sume next month. 

A new blast furnace wil! be built at Colebrook, Lebanon 
Co., Pa., by Robert H. Coleman. It will take the place 
of the eld Colebrook furnace, which is to be tern down. 

The Glendower Iron Works at Danville, Pa., have been 
closed, the men having left on account of non-payment of 
wages. The company asks for an extension for its creditors. 
The mill made rails and bar iron, but bas not turned out 
any rails for some time past. 

Manufacturing Notes. 
The Betts Machine Co., in Wilmington, Del., is building a 
new erecting shop in which large and heavy tools can be 
put together. The new shop will be 40 ft. wide, 123 ft. 
long and 25 ft. high in the centre, and is so designed that it 
can be easily enlarged. Tbe shop is built largely of iron. 

Ata meeting of the stockholders of the Reading Iron 
Works, in Reading, Pa., last week, it was resolved to issue 
$550,000 in preferred stock. The object of the increase is 
to pay off the floating debt of the company, and must of the 
holders of the company’s notes have agreed to take stock in 
payment for the same. 

The Morgan Engineering Co., in Alliance, O., is building 
a crane capable of handling 20 tons for the Betts Machine 
Co., in Wilmington, Del. The crane will be carried on two 
plate girders, running the whole length of the building in 
which 1t is to be used. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—Very little new business has been reported 
and it can hardly be said that manufacturers expect :ouch 
at present, owing to the unsettled condition of financial af- 
fairs. Quite a number of orders are offered, but manufac- 
turers are inclined to ask for cash or first-rate security, not 
being inclined to take any risks when the margin of profit 
is so small as at present. Quotations may be put at $32 to 
$33 per ton at mill for rails of ordinary section, and from 
$35 to $388 for light rails. 

Rail Fastenings.—The demand continues light but quota- 
tions are noted at $2.35 per 100 lbs. in Pittsburgh for spikes 
and $2.50 to $2.75 for track boits. Splice bars are still 
quoted at $1.65 to $1.75 cents per Ib. 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is somewhat un- 
settled, the demand being chiefly for small lots. Sales are 
reported at $21 to $21.50 at tide-water for tees and $23 to 
$24 for double-heads. Pittsburgh quotations are from $22 
to $22.50 per ton on cars. 





Crossing Signals in Indiana. 
Auditor-General Rice, of Indiana, has written an official 
letter approving the Westinghouse system of pneumatic and 
electric crossing signals tested last week at Hammond, Ind., 
a description of which is given elsewhere. The Auditor 
expresses entire satisfaction with the system as being per- 
fectly safe, and gives consent, in accordance with the 
authority invested in him by the statute, to the use of this 
system by the roads where tracks cross at that point witb- 
out stopping trains at the crossing. As soon as General 
Superintendent E. C. Brown, of the Michigan Central, can 
consult with General Manager Lewis Williams, of the 
Nickel Plate, and General Superintendent J. C. Williams, of 
the Chicago & Atlantic, concerning some details which have 
not yet been arranged, the roads will accept the plant at 
Hammond and commence its use. 

The Union Switch & Signal Co. bas made contracts for 
putting in the same system of signals and switches at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, where the Lake Shore and 
Rock Island roads, each with a double track, cross the stock 
yard tracks, and also at Vaiparaiso, Ind., at the crossing of 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk with the Nickel Plate and Fort 
Wayne roads. 


The Westinghouse Crossing Signals at Hammond. 
The system of Westinghouse electrical and pneumatic 
interlocking switches and semapbores which the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. has put infor the Michigan Central, the 
Chicago & Atlantic and the Nickel Plate Railroads at Ham- 
mond, Ind., was officially tested yesterday in the presence 
of Auditor-General Rice, of Indiana, Commissioner of Rail- 
roads Innes, of Michigan, and a party of about 25 railroad 
officials. A special train of one coach and Supt. Brown’s 
private car left Chicago for Hammond at 10 o’clock, 
with the officers of the tbree roads __ interested, 
and officials of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, 
which road will soon cross the Michigan Centyal at the same 
point, and is expected to also adopt the system if it is ap- 
proved by Auditor Rice. The test was satisfactory in every 
respect, the apparatus working to prefection. 

The system at Hammond is quite similar to the one in 
operation at Wellington, O., which was examined by the 
last Michigan Legislature before it passed the law allowing 
railroads to dispense with stopping trains at crossings where 
such a system is in use, provided it is first approved by the 
Commissioner of Railroads. A similar law has been passed in 
Indiana also. But as that state has no Commissioner of Rail- 
roads, the approving power is given to the Auditor. The 
test yesterday was made especially for the benefit of Auditor 
Rice. That officer expressed entire satisfaction with its 
working, but reserved his official opinion, which will be 
communicated to the roads interested in aday ortwo. In 
case he approves of it the roads will be saved great delay, 
as trains which have the right of way can run the crossing 
without first stopping, as all trains are now required to do. 

The Westinghouse system consists of safety switches aud 
semaphore signals, all operated by one man. On each side 
of the crossing on each road is a short safety switch 400 ft. 
from the crossing, terminating in a sand bank, a home sig- 
nal 500 ft. from the crossing, and a distant signal 2,000 
ft. from the crossing. One mile from the crossing is an 
electric enunciator, which warns the operator of the ap- 
proach of a train. Unlessa train is ready to run to the 
crossing, all the safety switches stand open and the signals 
are set at danger. When a train approaches on either track 
the operator first closes the safety switches on that track. 
This act closes an electric circuit, which enables him to drop 





the danger signals and give the train on that track the right 
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of way. At tbe same time it locks all the other levers, mak- 
ing it impossible to open the switches or clear the signals on 
any other tracks. The instant a train enters the section 
within the home signal it locks the entire set of levers, mak- 
ing it impossible for the operator to move one of them till 
the train has cleared the crossing. Then be must first raise 
his danger signal before be can open the safety switches, 
which were closed, or open another set. 

Perfect safety is thus insured, as the operator can make 
no blunders, no matter how confused or how burried he 
may be. The track must be set right before he can permit 
a train to pass the crossing, and having given one road the 
right of way, he cannct suddenly change bis mind and give 
it to another. 

At the same time the engineer must obey the signals, and 
even it be disregards them he can do no serious barm, as he 
cannot reach the crossing. If he makes the attempt he will 
find himself at the end of a short siding, plowing in a heap 
of sand, where bis evgine will stop in its own length. 

Tbe power which opens and closes the switches and raises 
and lowers the signals is pneumatic, instead of hydraulic, as 
in the Wellington system. At each moving point is one 
air chamber provided with a V-valve very similar to an 
ordinary steam chest. This valve is thrown from one posi- 
tion to another by pressure from a small tube filled by a 
non-freezing mixture of alcohol and water. The pressure 
required to move the valve is very slight, being applied by 
the operator by means of a small lever, which requires so 
little space that a dozen could be operated by one man with- 
out moving bis position. Electricity does the rest, providing 
the locking power and insuring perfect safety. The moving 
of one lever the least bit locks all the others. At the same 
time the danger signals cannot be cleared until the switch 
lever is moved to its full extent, and the switch is moved to 
its place and locked there. A piece of wood er any obstruc- 
tion which prevent: the switch from coming entirely over, 
prevents the lever which moves it from coming to its place, 
and renders it impossible to give a train the right of way 
until the obstruction is removed and it can cross witb safety. 
By a very simple little device the distance danger signal can 
be raised when the home signal is down, thus detaining a 
second train until the first on the same track has cleared the 
crossing. 

Commissioner Innes expressed entire satisfaction with 
this system, and will favor its adoption in all the mor? im- 
portant crossings in this state. He thinks that it leaves 
nothing io be desired and that the only thing which stands 
iu the way of its general adoption is its cost. 

At the same time the Commissioner is determined to find 
some system of uniform crossing signals which shal! be 
moderate in cost. He is now having prepared plans for a 
set of crossing gates similar in operation to the interlocking 
switch system.—Detroit Free Press, May 24. 


A New Officer's Car. 

The Pullman shops have lately turned out an officer's car 
for the Detroit, Lansing & Northern road which is 55 ft. 
long and bas all the latest improvements in running gear, 
brakes, etc. Its interior arrangement is thus described: 

‘In one end of the caris a spacivus smoking-room and 
office with convenient and ingevious writing cabinets and 
desks, lounges and chairs, upholstered in leather. Next to 
this apartment is a spacious private state room with band- 
some large double bed, chairs, lavatory and closet. Next is 
a regular sleeping car section, with four double berths and a 
lavatory closet off. Next is the kitchen with its cooking 
range, tbe steam beater, china closet and cupboards, Between 
the kitcben and the general section of berths is a wine closet 
with refrigerator, a linen closet and various other con- 
venient receptacles. Next tu the culinary department and 
occupying the remaining end of the car is a large parlor and 
dinivg-room combined, with liberal furnishings. The inte- 
riors of all these apartments are furnished in cherry and 
oak, between each apartment are rich hangings of drapery, 
the floors are covered with the finest of carpets, choice drap- 
ings hang before the numerous windows, and in fact all 
apartments are, while studiously plain in design, very ele- 
gaunt and pleasing in character. The total cost of the car 
and its furnishing complete has been about $10,000.” 


Air Brakes on Freight Cars. 

The experimental freight train on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy fitted with air brakes, made the run from Chi- 
cago to Denver in 81 hours, On the road a number of tests 
of the brake were made, including the cutting of the train 
in two without the knowledge of the engineer, and several 
other tests of similar nature. No attempt was made to run 
the train on any extra time, the ordinary freight train 
schedule being followed. In fact the trip and the tests made on 
the road can hardly be calledexperiments, for no one doubts 
the desirability of the use of air brakes on freight as well as 
passenger trains, the only question being as to the expedi- 
ency of incurring the necessary expense. 


Fast Time on the Hudson River. 

The new steamboat ‘City of Kingston,” of the Corneil 
Steamboat Co,, arrived in New York from Wilmington, 
Del., May 26, aud bas begun to make regular trips. The 
“City of Kingston” is 255 ft. long, 47 ft. wide, and has a 
capacity of 1,100 tons. She is to run between West Point, 
Poughkeepsie, Newburg, and New York, and on ber receut 
trip made 75 miles in four hours, but is expected greatly to 
surpass this rate of speed, when fairly at work on the river. 
Fire-Proof Passenger Coaches. 
The cremation of buman beings on passenger and sleeping 
cars, in case of accident, as illustrated in the Ashtabula 
tragedy, and others of more recent date, has been and 
still is the greatest horror to be found in railway travei. 
The light draperies, inflammable upholsterings and heavy 
varnishes of sleepers and palace coaches, while pleasing to 
the eye, are food for the flames whenever a car is over- 
turned ; and help, however quickly it comes, is too late to 
save from agony, if not from deatb. It has been left for a 
Buffalo inventor, Mr. George Mann. to discover a remedy 
for this great terrorizer of tae traveler. He has adopted as- 
bestos as an upholstering for seats, materials for curtains, 
and living for the entire interior of the car ; this to be cov- 
ered, when used for upbolstering or ceiling, with a fine wire- 
cloth on which pleasing designs may be wrought. Asbestos 
is kaown to be non-combustible, and a car so upholstered and 
so lined, in Mr. Mann’s opinion, would be alm»st fire-proof. 
Passengers would bave ample tims to escape, or to be res- 
cued before a fire originating frem an overturned stove 
could become dangerous in cars in which asbestos was used. 
—Buffalo Express. 


Tree Culture in Kansas. 


The annual report of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Co, says of the culture of forest trees on the company’s land 
grant in Kansas: 

‘Messrs. Douglas & Sons, contractors, say that the past 
year has been very favorable to the growth of the whole 
plantation. The waloutsand ash have made a better growth 
than in any previous season, and the same may be said of 
the catalpa and ailanthus. The catalpas and ailanthus, the 
former five and the latter four years planted, are from 8 to 
16 ft. high, according to the quality of sojlen which they 





sea growing: the greater part of them being from 12 to 16 
. high. 

‘‘Tbe catalpas which were planted four years ago are 
from 8 to 14 ft. bigh ; those planted three years ago, from 6 
to 9 ft. high ; those planted two years ago, from 3 to 6 ft. 
high ; and those planted one year ago are from 2 to 4 ft. high. 
The ailanthus planted last spring are from 8 to 4 ft. higb. 

‘* During the month of October last there were planted 
142 acres of catalpa, which is all the land suitable for the 
growth of forest trees left on the section, except a few acres 
adjoining the pond. These should be kept unbroken, to 
prevent the soil from washing into the pond and filling it up. 

‘* There are now planted 407.3 acres: the remainder of 
the 640 acres consisting of the pond and land adjoining, dry 
porioes poms and gumbo (alkali) land, which could not be 

roken. 


Street Railroad Curves. 


Mr. A. W. Wright has submitted the following note to the 
Western Society of Engineers, in calling attention to a 
letter by Samuel McElroy, C. E., on ‘Track Problems” 
published in the Railroad Gazette March 28, 1884: 

Mr. McElroy says, in speaking of street railraads, ‘‘ that a 
play of % to 1 iv. is allowed on curves of 60 to 75 ft. 
radius. This is not the usual custom. More than 100 street 
car companies use grooved rails for their curves and lay 
them to tight gauge. This list embraces some of the largest 
companies in the United States, and curves of 28 ft. radius 
are passed without difficulty, but the wheel base is usually 
6 ft. instead of 8 ft., as supposed by Mr. McElroy. 

A few companies prefer one grooved rail inside and one 
fiat rail outside, upon which the wheel travels upon its 
flange. 

The difference in length of rails on a curve with centre 
radius of 45 ft. turning a right angle of 90°, a very common 
practice, is 88 75 in. 

Therefore, when both wheels are rigid upon one axle the 
one wheel must slide 7 ft. 424 in. Some street railroads, to 
lessen this resistance, as above stated, have the outside wheel 
travel around the curve upon its flange. The ordinary street- 
car wheel bas a diameter of 30 in. with flange 1¢ in. deep. If 
the inside wheel revolves on its tread and the outside wheel 
upon its flange this reduces to about one-half the distance it 
bas to slide when traveling upon its tread; but this advan- 
tage is considered by the majority of street railroad men as 
more than equaled by the fact that the flange, being com- 
paratively sharp, soon wears grooves into the flat rail upon 
which it travels. I have experienced no difficulty from a 
curve with centre radius of 32 ft. 6 in. laid to tight gauge 
with grooved rails. 

Mr. Charles E. Emery, C. E., reports the extra resistance 
of curve with 40 ft. radius [equal to a 143° curve] at 41.77 
Ibs per ton. I have made numerous dynamometer experi- 
ments upon curve resistance with horses and men, but the 
fluctuations were so great that tests were unsatisfactory. 
So near as I could estimate the increased resistance on curves 
of 45 ft. radius grooved rails = 66 lbs. per ton. 

D. K. Clarke, ‘* Tramways,” Vol. II., page 179, estimates 
the resistance at 22 ft. radius curve as double that of a 
straigbt line. ° 

I find that filling the groove with water reduces the fric- 
tion more than oil, for the latter holds the dirt. 

I never narrowed gauge on steam railroads at bridges or 
crossings. 


Cooling Passenger Cars in Mexico. 

The Mexican Financier, of May 2+ says: ‘‘Complaiut is 
made concerning the extreme heat which often prevails in 
the Pullman cars, caused, not by the temperature of the air, 
which is not excessive on avy part of the table-land, but by 
the fierce rays of the tropic summer sun beating down on 
the roofs and heating the cars like ovens, so that they do 
not cool off until far into the night. The remedy for this 
would be double roofs, or their equivalents in the shape of 
awnings stretched over the roofs, an expedient which has 
been tried with great success elsewhere. It is probable that 
by this means the heat could be reduced by several degrees, 
and one of the greatest drawbacks to travel by railway re- 
moved, The car of the General Manager on the Sonora 
Railway is thus provided with an awning which gives the 
most satisfactory results. In order not to obstruct light and 
air from the ventilating windows it would be advisable to 
divide the awning into three sections, one being stretched 
over the raised portion of the roof, or Monitor top, and 
the remainder over the roof at the sides, below the ventilat- 
ing windows. It would probably be also desirable to pro- 
tect the roofs of the first-class carsinthe same way, the 
additional comfort thus giving them a most substantial 
advantage over the second class.” 


A Large Wooden Tank. 
The New-York, West Shore & Buffalo bas been building 
a huge tank on its road west of the Utica station and bas 
just completed it. It is built of 2-in. plank or staves. The 
tank is 16 ft. high. The circumference of the bottom of the 
tank is 75 ft. and its circumference at the top is 72 ft. This 
tank will contain 49,882 gallons of water. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 


companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


Page, Page. 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe. .64, 319 Missouri, Kansas & Texas.....337 











Boston, Concord & Montreal..411 Missouri Pacific.............. 26, 336 
Camden & Atlantic............. 195 New Haven & Northampton. ...147 
Carolina Central...........-..+ 393 N.Y, Chicago & St. Louis,....375 
Central Pacific 5 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western....231 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta. N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 27 
Chartiers........... onan N.Y , Ontario & Western...... 

Chesapeake & Ohio ‘ N. Y , Pennsylvania & Ohio....1.9 
Chicago & Alton.........+-....- 146 N.Y, Susquehanna & West....147 
Chi ,Burlington & Quincy..259, 318 Norfolk & Western.............. 260 
Chi, Milwaukee & St. Paul..87, 241 Northern Central....... .. ...-. 165 
Chi, St. Louis & Pittsburgh...293 Northern (New Hampshire)... +3 
Cc 149 





hi, St. Paul, Minn. & Omana..375 
Cin. & Muskingum Valley ..... 410 
Ciun., New Orleans & Tex. Pa. .164 
Cin., Wash. & Baltimore........ 

Cleveland, Col., Cin. & Ind..... 278 
Pittsb b 46 


Columbia & Greenville.......... 87 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & SS 


92 


Concord.... -- .... 
Connecticut River..... 
Consolidation Coal Co 
Cumberland Valley.... 25 
Dela. & Hud. Caual Co....140, 254 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western. .)65 
Denver & : io Grande 206 
Eastern R R. Association 
Eliz., Lexington & Big Sandy. .37 
Fitchbu ‘ 
Grand T 
Hartford 
Housatonic...........-+002 seeees 96 
Houston & Texas Central.......241 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 
llinois Central............ 164, 202 
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Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. .358 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.147 
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Pennsylvania & New York. 
Pennsylvania road 
Perkiomen......... «++. 


Philadelphia, Wil. & 
Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon..164 
Pittsburgh, Cin. & St. Louis ..410 
Pitisburgh & Lake Erie......... 47 
Pittsburgh, "cK & Yough 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling & 
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Portland .& R« chester .......... 107 
Providence & Worcester. . . OF 
Richmond & Danville ... ...... 23 
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St. Louis, Vandalia & T. H. 
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Shenango & Allegheny 283 
South Carolina............-...-. 105 
Texas & Pacific 195, 237 
Troy & 6 othe | ae 
Union Pacific............... 1£5, 202 
Utica & Black River............. 87 
Lehigh Valley....... .....+++ 47,139 Wabash, St. L. & Pacific....... 337 
Little Miami..... oe weese goedses 410 Western Maryland.............. 8 
Marquette, Houghton & Qst..,593 West Jersey... .:rsrere-r+s , 87 





Mexican Central.... .......... 279 West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. <6 
Michigan Central........ ...... 259 Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.... 8 
Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & West..279 Wilmington & Weldon.......... 9 
Mississippi & Tennessee........ 8 York & Peachbottom...... ... 41i 
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Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 


At the annual meeting of this company on June 4 a state- 
ment of the operations of its 417 miles of road for the year 
ending May 81 was presented from which the following fig- 
ures are taken. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

arias... csericcce $1,680,626 $1,694.407 D. $13,781 0.8 

IEEE, oenescaaes es 1,147,836 1,355,839 D. 208,003 15.3 

Net earnings... .... $532.790 $338,568 I. $194,222 57.4 

Gross earn, per mile.. 4,030 4,063 D. 33° 208 

Net earn. per mile.... 3,278 812 L 466 57.4 
Per cent. of expenses. 68.3 80.0 D. aa 


The decreas? in gross earnings and the reduction in ex- 
penses were in part caused by the giving up of unprofitable 
through traffic. 

There bas been paid on account of the Carlyon accident, 
not included in the above statement, the sum of $85,162. It 
is estimated that $5,000 more will cover the whole cost of 
that accident. 

Since Jan. 1, 1883, over 14,000 tons of steel rails have 
been purchased, of which more than 12,000 tons bave been 
laid, making 2U8 miles of steel track now on the road. 

Five bundred freight cars and six locomotives have been 
added to the equipment during the year ; $650,000 of con- 
solidated bonds have been sold to obtain the money neces- 
sary for purchase of steel rails and to pay a portion of the 
floating debt. The latter is less than one-half what it was 
one year ago. The compaty still owns $566,000 of con- 
solidated bonds. 





Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg. 


This company owns a line from Hanover Junction, Pa., to 
Gettysburg, 30 miles, and works under lease to the Berlin 
Branch, 7 miles; the Bachman Valley road. 14 miles, and 
the Baltimore & Hanover, 20 miles, making 71 miles in all, 
The report is for the year ending March 31. 

The equipment consists of 10 locomotives: 14 passenger 
and 2 baggage, mail and express cars; 51 box, 18 stock, 25 
gondola, 29 lime and 2 caboose cars; 1 wrecking car. 

The general sccount, condensed, is as follows : 


IE Drs 12 88a5 Jack Nees Gratin yes ssenes dav 0acne ried $116,850.00 
Funded debt es Tr ree 
Floating debt and unpaid dividends........ ........+- 20,970.00 
POOR OBS 1GGB. 0. oss 000000006 50580000 0000 c00eeeeecee- 00 335,066.97 


an. des - eee »- $680,886.97 
.. £537 380.00 


[ee ee ee 
Road and equipment .......... -..--. 





Stocks of leased lines................ . 110,650.00 
Fuel, materials,ete —_........... 7.048 37 
Cash end bills receivable............ ..--- 25,808.60 
r ——— $680,886.97 


Stock and bonds were not changed during the vear. The 
floating deb: was increased by purchases of material for the 
extension west of Gettysburg. 

The traffic for the year was as foilows : 


1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Locomotive miles ... ....163.422 164,287 Dd. 860 O05 
Passenger-car miles.... ..258,565 248,245 D. 9.880 4.0 
Freight-car miles.......... 271,183 280,692 D. 9509 34 
Passengers carried ....... 57,615 56,507 I. 1.108 1.9 
Passenger miles... ......929,148 887.028 I. 42.120 4.7 
Tons freight carried...... $5,157 112,125 D. 16,968 15.1 
EE So. decse paeeccon 906,120 946.265 D. 40,145 4.2 

Av. receipt: 

Per passenger mile.. .. 2.53 cts. 2.63cts. D. 9.10 et. 3.8 
eg | eee “a.04 -* 3.95 “ I. 0.19 * 48 


Of the freight-car miles 78,131 were run by foreign and 
individual cars. The decrease in freight was in coal], lime- 
stone and iron ore, freight carried short distances at low 
rates, 

The earnings of the year were as follows : 





1883-84. 188 2-83. Inc. or Dee. P.c¢ 
nshos saquentss+ ese $27.5 62 $37.465 I $97 «(0.2 
PABSORBCES..02 0.00. wesoser « 23,894 23.445 L 449 1.9 
6 RIAA 7.692 I 4589 59.6 
Working leased lines...... 29,248 25,358 I 3.910 15.6 

abn chenssesesiduhs . $102,955 $93.940 I. $9,045 9.6 
WEDORSOS «2 05.0.0.. ceccee sees 70,297 60,154 I. 10,143 169 
Net earnings ...... .. $32,688 $33.786 D. $1.098 3.2 
Gross earn. per mile....... 1,450 1,323 I. 1v7 96 
Ne bs ~~ wee ake 460 476 D. 16 3.2 
Per cent. of expenses..... 68.3 64.0 IL. GB: nese» 


The earnings of the road owned, excluding the leased 
lines, were $3,433 grcss and $1,090 net per mile. 
The income statement is as follows : 


Net earnings, as above............ . $32,688.27 





NG ai cn intnasne+sdnee see en eers enn “i $13,192.40 
SPM ocad cn c0dencesas Bergnses ores 4,406.29 
Construction and equipment ...... ...... 13,092 .60 
——_——__ 30,691.29 
Surplus for the year...........-6 -2--ssseeeeeeeeeses $1,996 98 
Balance from previous year...........-.-2- s++e-+- ... 23,811.62 
Balance, March 31, 1884....... ...seesseees coe cee $25,808.60 


During the year 408 tons of steel rails and 7,274 new ties 
were laid; a large amount of stone was quarried and used for 
ballast. A new freight locomotive with Wootten fire-box 
has been ordered. , F 

The report of President Eichelberger says: ‘‘ With a view 
to utilize the eastern portion of the roadbed of the old Penn 
sylvania Railroad, commonly called the ‘Tape-Worm’—the 
graduation and masonry of which was mainly completed by 
the state government in 1837—the directors ordered the 
road-bed to be put in condition to receive the cross-ties and 
rails from Gettysburg to a point on the Crone place, near 
the foot of the mountain, a distance of about 9 miles. It is 
intended for this track to be laid with the iron rails to be 
removed from the Gettysburg Division, for which steel is to 
be substituted. Work on this was commenced last fall and 
about «wo miles of track have been put down, the cost of 
which bas been charged to the construction account, and the 
graduation completed for a half mile more. * * * 

“ An agreement was entered into with the Gettysburg & 
Har. isburg Railroad Co. by which that company was given 
the right to cross the track of this company ut grade at a 
suitable point between Mumper’s house and the bridge over 
Stevens’ Run, for the purpose of extending their road to 
Round Top—also to lay their track on the north side of tho 
graded roa2-bed of this company from a point east of the 
crossing to Washington street in the borough of Gettysburg. 
In consideration of which this company shall at all times 
have the right to use the track of the other to Round Top 
for all organized excursion trains and all the terminal 
facilities and improvements made there, for which payment 
of passenger fares on a pro-rata basis of five miles is to be 
made. The prospect of inaugurating a profitable semi or 
tri-weekly excursion business from Baltimore during the 
summer months, was the object in encouraging the building 





of the road to Round Top.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for s under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts "for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 

tant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
heir inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


SAFE BRIDGE FLOORS. 

We publish elsewhere a summary of a paper con- 
tributed to the American Society of Civil Engineers by 
Mr. W. Howard White, which makes a point of some 
force in respect to the construction of bridge floors, 
and brings up for consideration what is required to 
make a thoroughly good bridge floor. 

That it is not impossible to make a bridge floor 
which, in connection with the approaches, shall be 
practically perfectly safe against aJl accidents on the 
bridge, is shown by the experience of the New York 
elevated railroads, which have 34 miles of continuous 
bridge-floor on which derailments have not infrequent- 
ly occurred, and yet which has so far always proved 
sufficient to prevent serious catastrophe. Unfortu- 
nately, the experience thus gained has no bearing on 
Mr. White’s chief argument in favor of inside instead 
of outside guard rails, since the elevated railroads use 
both. 

In December, 1881, the Massachusetts Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners took up this question, but in 
strictly non-committal fashion, presenting eight dif- 





ferent designs to the various companies for them to | 


choose from, and only asking that a choice should be 
made. Curiously enough, not a single one of these 
designs agrees in general features with Mr. White’s. 
They are all shown together in the Railroad Gazette 
for Jan. 20, 1882, and only two of them show an inside 
guard rail at all. One of these shows both inside and 
outside guard rails; one only, inside guard rails alone, 
and these are iron or steel rails laid close to the main 
rails and not wooden guards. To such guard rails the 
objection is very reasonably advanced that they offer 
too great facilities for malicious derailment, and al- 
though in quite general use on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern and other lines, they have never 
been widely approved of. 

Mr. White defines very carefully the requisites for a 
safe floor and how they can be met, and in respect to 
the different ways of supporting the ties he distin- 
guishes six cases. Two of these, requiring the ties to 
be long and stout, he considers unusual. Evidently 
Mr. White is of the opinion that, wherever practicable, 
the stringers should be placed directly under each rail ; 
but on this point alone there is still much diversity of 
opinion among engineers. Some prefer to place the 
stringer at one side of the rail, giving as a reason, that 
thereby the riveted floor-beam connections are better 
protected egainst the unavoidable pounding of the 
wheels, each tie acting as an elastic beam or spring, as 
it were, absorbing or lessening the effect of the shocks. 
For this purpose two stringers are sometimes used, 
about one foot further apart than the rails ; sometimes 
three stringers, one of which is under the middle of 
the track, and sometimes four stringers, two at each 
side of each rail. Four stringers for each track are 
often used, so that a heavy stringer is under each rail 
and lighter side stringers under the ends of the ties. 
These side stringers are merely for the purpose of hold- 
ing up the ties under a derailed car. Very many en- 
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gineers prefer wooden stringers, on account of their 
elasticity, even on iron bridges. 

The history of the development of bridge floors is 
somewhat curious. The precautions for a safe floor on 
railroad bridges in this country never take a more 
expensive form than a structure of stout and closely 
laid ties and a number of parallel stringers for each 
track ; but some English and Australian railroads still 
build bridges with a floor of iron buckle-plates and 
stone ballast, into which the regular ties are imbedded. 
Here we see the notion of a safe floor and of absorbing 
shocks from trains taking a very expensive form. 
There can be no doubt that the same bridges, relieved 
of the weight of buckle-plates and stone ballast and 
with closer ties would be stronger, and safer for derailed 
cars or locomotives. Another notion prevailed at 
one time, that iron bridges, to be fireproof, should 
have no wood in them, and consequently the rails were 
clamped directly to the top of the stringers. Such 
bridges still exist in Canada, in England and on the 
Continent. The noise of a train over such a bridge is 
deafening, and the violent uncushioned blows from 
the wheels are destructive to the connections. There 
is no provision for derailed cars, and commonly bridge 
and train in such a case go down together. 

Closely laid stout ties on bridges are used on nearly 
all the best American railroads, although there are 
some notable exceptions, in which the rail is still laid 
directly on a longitudinal stringer. Often the ties are 
closer together than 5in., which Mr. White presumably 
recommends as a minimum. Otherwise such wide 
spacing of ties would justly, we think, excite much 
opposition. The calculations which Mr. White makes 
to show that they are sufficiently near are in great 
degree deceptive, since they conceive the wheel to be 
rolling over the tie without cutting into it. If the 
same calculations be made, allowing that the wheel 
will cut in an inch at the edge of each tie, they will 
tell a very different story as to the importance of 
placing the ties nearer together. When they are so 
placed, of course, the guard-rail cannot be gained down 
over them, and separating blocks must be used for 
spacing the ties. 

The short length of ties proposed seems also open to 
objection. A length of 8 ft. for the bridge ties ‘and an 
inside guard-rail, as Mr. White proposes, would appear 
to be all-sufficient where the safety of the train alone 
is considered. But some regard should be had for 
safety of persons meeting a train on a bridge. Track- 
walkers, sectionmen, brakemen and other employés 
must sometimes walk over bridges, and if it is said that 
they know how to get out of the way of trains, or that 
at any rate they know the risks of their vocation, yet 
experience shows that no inconsiderable number of 
such employés are killed or injured on bridges, and it 
is brutal to compel them to take such risks for the 
sake of a small economy. It is also urged, and is 
doubtless true, that if railroad bridges were made safer 
for pedestrians, tramps and other unauthorized persons 
would be more likely to cross them; but a railroad 
company should not neglect to protect its men because 
if they are made safe there will be more heedless tres- 
passers. When there are bridge watchmen, trespassers 
can be kept off; and in a situation not requiring a 
watchman, the number of trespassers is not likely to 
be great. 

In some instances railroad companies have provided 
sidewalks, or other sufficient substitute, for the safety 
of employés and others; but this humane example is 
not generally followed. 

On Howe truss bridges it is comparatively easy to step 
out of the way of a train, the long floor beams being 
close together. But on iron bridges, with the floor 
beams far apart and narrow, this is not always easily 
done, and on iron trestles it cannot be done without 
great danger to life and limb. Sometimes the only 
way to escape on a trestle bridge is to roll off from the 
end of the ties and to clutch the outside guard-rail 
with one arm and leg. With merely an inside guard- 
rail, nothing is left but to jump off or to be run over. 
Occasionally and at long intervals on long trestles or 
bridges, poor provision is made for stepping out on to 
a projecting platform some 3 ft. square, but as a rule 
it is not fenced in, and generally it is obstructed by a 
rotten, half-empty water barrel. The platform is not 
usually safe for more than one man, while as a pre- 
caution against fire, the barrel is of about the same 
value as the old worm-eaten fire buckets. 

It is strange that among the various other details 
which Mr. White so carefully considers, he should not 
have devoted more attention than he has to the use of 
some rerailing device in connection with the guard- 
rails. The only allusion to them in the paper is an 
incidental reference to their use as ‘“* possible,” at the 
very end of the paper; yet they have been known 
in several instances to prevent serious accidents. 
One was deyised many years ago by Mr. Charles 





Latimer, of Cleveland, which is now in use on several 
railroads, and is said to be very effective. It consists 
in bringing the inside guard-rails together to a point, 
as advocated by Mr. White, and filling the space be= 
tween the point and the rails, and correspondingly on 
the outside of the rails, with iron-sheeted planks form- 
ing an inclined plane, on which the derailed wheels 
run up, guided by the guards, and are lifted back upon 
the track. As the height of the inside guard is limited 
to that of the rail, it is of course not as efficient as it 
could be made otherwise. 

Mr. White’s estimates seem reasonable, that a 4 in. 
inside guard is equal to a 5} in. outside guard, and 
hence that the inside guard is always to be preferred 
where only one is used, but solid construction of any 
kind is better than the carelessness still so often seen. 
There are still many railroad bridges and trestles, on 
which the floor consists merely of short, thin ties, 
irregularly spaced, often broken and loose, without 
guard-rail and even without any ties at all. It is only 
recently that such a defective floor was the cause, as 
shown at a coroner's investigation, of a serious acci- 
dent toa passenger train, in which several passengers 
were killed or injured. The loss to the company ina 
single accident of this kind would put in excellent and 
safe condition the floors of very many bridges. 

It must be remembered that the danger to bridges 
and trains from derailed cars has become greater in 
proportion with the increased length of trains. For- 
merly 15 to 20 cars made up a good-sized freight train, 
and a derailed car was readily discovered. But now, 
with the number of cars running from 25 to 100, a de- 
railed car has been known to be hauled 30 miles over 
the ties before it was discovered. 

The standard floor as proposed by Mr. White has 
many points in its favor for safety, and its cost ap- 
pears to be no more, if not less, than many defective 
arrangements now in use. But the necessity on long 
bridges and trestles of. providing roomy, fenced side 
pletforms or plank walks for persons meeting a train 
under such perilous circumstances, should be remem- 
bered ; some form of rerailing device should be used 
by all means, and the ties should be placed nearer to- 
gether than Mr. White proposes. 








APRIL EARNINGS. 


Our table of railroad earnings in April, on another 
page, has reports from 73 railroads, whose aggregate 
mileage and earnings and average earnings per mile 
this year and last were : 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee, P. ce. 
Miles WO, 295 46,768+ 3,527 7.5 
Earnings $27,107.361 $25,417,8)7-+4 $1,685,237 6.6 
Karn per mile 539 543- 4 0.8 


This is a somewhat less favorable comparison than 
was made two or three weeks ago, when many of the 
roads had not reported. The comparison cannot be 
called unfavorable, however, as the decrease in earn- 
ings per mile is insignificant; but April was not a 
favorable month last year, 76 roads then reporting a 
decrease of 2.2 per cent. in earnings per mile compared 
with 1882, when the earnings per mile were nearly the 
same as in 1881, when they were nearly 3 per cent. 
more than in 1880. Last year March was an extraor- 
dinarily favorable month, and earnings fell off in 
April. The difference is seen clearly in the following 
statement of the 71 roads that reported in both March 
and April : 


March. April. -+-or—in April. 
1883.........+0 $26,334,252 $24,242,874 —$2,091 378 
WOO wis cea was 24,552,807 26,863 235 + 1,310,248 


For the two months these 71 roads earned $50,577, - 
126 last year, and $52,426,042 this, having shown a 
decrease of $791,445 in March, and an increase of 
$2,620,361 in April. The increase is chiefly due to the 
larger mileage this year, but the comparison is made 
to show not this, but the different courses of the two 
months, which was due chiefly to an exceptional 
course last year. 

Of the 73 roads reporting for April, 24 show a de. 
crease in total earnings, and 33 a decrease in earnings 
per mile. Some very large gains are shown, chiefly by 
Southern roads, or by roads that still have very light 
earnings, but also by the Northern Pacific, the Fort 
Scott & Gulf, the St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
the West Jersey. How great differences there are in 
earnings per mile is shown by the following statement 
of the 10 that are largest and smallest : 





Largest : Per mile Smallest : Per mile. 
Pennsylvania.... ........$1,976 | Vicksburg & Shreve...... $45 
eae 1,831 | New Orleans & Nor’east. 130 
Northern Central ...... . 1,412! Green Bay, W.& St. P... 137 
PN Be 0668 dived yaswane 937 | Houston, E. & W. Tex... 138 
Chicago & Alton... ... 714) Little Rock,M.R.& T... 144 
N. Y. & New England.... 689) Char., Col. & Augusta... 154 
Central Pacific......... . 677} Col. & Greenville... ota 
Missouri Pacific......... 632 | Western N.C....... 161 
Cincinnati Southern ... 629 | Florida Ry. & Nav. -. 461 
Flint & Pere M.... . 598) Marquette,H.& O... ... 177 


No other road earned as much as $600 per mile last 
April, but one other earned less than $200 (the Mil- 
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waukee & Northern, $197), and six others earned less 
than $250 per mile. 

The four roads northwest of St. Paul make the fol- 
lowing showing : 


a. 1883. 


: Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
OR is cnet ncoan 6.143 4.510 1.833 42.6 
Earnings ... 82, 670,891 $1,956,719 $714,172 = 36.5 
Earn. per mile. 435 454 — 19 4.2 


The Northern Pacific gained 47 per cent. in earnings 
per mile, while the Car adian Pacific lost 52 per cent. 
There wasa slight decrease on the Man'toka anda 
slight increase on the St. Paul & Duluth. The figures 
indicate that the gain is due chiefly to traffic on the 
Northern Pacific west of Dakota, and that there was 
little change in the Minnesota and Dakota traffic. 
For the three months previous to April there had been 
an increase of 17% per cent. in the aggregate earnings 
of this group and a decrease of 814 per cent. in their 
earnings per mile. 

The only read in the Far West further south that. 
has reported for April is the Central Pacific, which 
eained nearly the same as last year, having for the 
three months previous shown a loss of 12 per cent. 

Thirteen other roads west and northwest of Chicago 
report as follows: 


April: 1884. 1883. Inc.or Dec P.¢. 
ME cass ssuae 13,804 12,950 oa 54 6.6 
Earnivgs.... > ...$5,728,124 $5. 571, 719 + $156,405 2.8 
Karn. per mile..... 415 430 — 15 3.5 


These same roads for March and the first three 
months of the year reported: 


1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. =P... 
OPO skein snvesss $5,536,783 $6,186,932 — $6501!9 10.5 
Three months.... 14,603,373 14,551,756 + 51,617 0.4 


Thus April, comparatively, was a great improve- 
ment over March for these roads this year, and over 
the three months endiug with March, their aggregate 
gain having been three times as great in April as in 
the whole of the three months preceding. But it was 
in this group that the March earnings were particu- 
larly heavy Jast year and the April earnings com- 
paratively light. We see that last year they earned 
$615,213 more in March than in April, and this year 
$191,341 more in April than in March, and taking the 
two months together their earnings were $493,744 the 
greater last year. 

Of the 13 roads in this group only four have a 
decrease in total earnings in April, but nine have a 
decrease in earnings per mile, and the only important 
increase in the latter was on the St. Paul & Omaha. 
Very few of these roads have an unchanged mile- 
age, and those that have no increase show very 
little change in earnings, except the Green Bay & 
Winona road and the Iowa lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, both of which have a decrease of about one- 
sixth. The 10 roads w+st and southwest of St. Louis 
that report give the following totals: 


1884 1883. Increase P. c. 
|| AER erase 4 450 4,26 4.5 
Earnin ; .... $2,024.403 $1,815,122 $209,281 11.5 
Earnings per mile .... 455 426 29 #67 


Here we have a large gain in earnings per mile, 
though most of the roads in the group that reported 
last year had a gain last year also, and though the con- 
ditions th’s year south of Missouri and Kansas have 
been decidedly unfavorable. We have for April the 
earnings of the Missouri Pacific and the Iron Mountain, 
which have not been given before for separate months 
this year, and make nearly three-fifths of the total. 


They show (together) a gain of 4 per cent. over last year, |. 


when they reported a gain of 234 per cent. over 1882, 
For the three months ending with March this year, 
they had a decrease of 1.3 per cent. Judging by the 
other roads reporting, there was a considerable increase 
onthe Missouri Pacific, and a considerable decrease on 
the Iron Mountain this year in April. 

The nine Southwestern roads that have reported 
both for April and the three moaths previous show an 
increase of $214,809 (12 per cent.), in total earnings in 
April, and of $277,236 (44 per cent) in the three 
months, thus showing a considerable relative improve- 
ment in April. Large gains in April are shown by 
the Ft. Worth & Denver, the Ft. Scott & Gulf, and 
the St. Louis & San Francisco; the Houston, East & 
West Texas, and the two Little Rock roads alone 
show a decrease in total earnings, but the Gulf, 
Colorado & Sante Fe has a small decrease in earnings 
per mile. Altogether this group of roads has been 
doing better than was to be expected. 

Turning now to the roads east of Chicago and St. 
Louis and north of the Ohio, as far east as Pennsyl- 
vania, where are the chief eastern outlets of all the 
groups heretofore described, we have reports from 15 
for April, in the aggregate as follows : 


April 1884 18&3. Increase. P.c. 
A ee 5,888 5,774 144 2.5 
ee are $2,082,061 $2,599,657 $82,404 04 
Earnings per mile..... 455 453 2 05 


That is, in the aggregate they did substantially as 





well as last year and much better than in previous 
months of this year, for the earnings of these 15 roads 
in March and the three months ending with March 
were: 


1 1883. Decrease. P.c. 
Se $2 £92,163 $3.103,986 $2 1,823 6.8 
Three modths.. ... 7 i 8,448,200 611.553 7.2 


A change from so great a loss to ever sosmall a 
gain is a decided improvement. The immediate west- 
ern connections of the trunk lines belong to thi-< 
group, on which the low east-bound rates of April and 
the enormous shipments of that month (larger than 
ever before) were having their effect. But the more 
important of these, like the Michigan Central, the 
Lake Shore, the Fort Wayne and the Panhandle do 
not report, and even the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
which previous to March reported early enough for 
this table, is lacking now. Of the lines that do not 
report likely to have much of this traffic the Alton & 
Terre Haute Main Line shows an increase of 74 per 
cent. over last year, the Obio & Mis~issippi a decrease 
of 1} per cent., the Cincinrati, Washington & Balti 
more a décrease of 54 per cent. and the Indiana, Bloom- 
ington & Westein a decrease of 9} per cent. 

Compared with March and the three months ending 
with March these roads show the following earn- 
ings : 


3 mos, to 

April. March. March, 31. 
Ind., Bloom. & West ...... $195,751 $222,349 $633.865 
Do. 1883... 15,91 268,801 719.8°5 

Alton & Terre Haute ....... 1 0,007 129,409 371,42 
Do., 1883.... 102,276 133,093 493 952 
Ohio & Missi-sippi . eee 32,778 42:),648 994,950 
Do, 1883.. 337,085 591,617 1,025, a 
Cin., Wash. & Balt... ..... 144.628 164,101 404.04 

Do., 1883 142,522 164, 748 439, 961 


We see that all of these roads made smaller earnings 
in April than in March this year, though this was not 
the general course of earnings, and though the total 
through east-bound shipments were much Jarger in 
April—from Chicago 40 per cent. more than in March. 
It is true that last year also the March earnings were 
the larger, but that was the general course of earnings 
then, when also the March shipments eastward (judg- 
ing by the Chicago shipments) were nearly twice as 
great as the April shipments. The other chief indica- 


tion of the effect of the 15-cent rate is.in the Eastern | Cb 


group, where the Grand Trunk shows a decrease of 15 
per cent. in earnings. against a decrease of 12 per cent. 
in March and of 94 per cent. in the three months end- 
ing with March, so that of its total decrease of $630,- 
197 for the four months, 35 per cent. came in April. 
The Pennsylvania, on the other hand, shows an in- 
crease of 24 per cent in April, against a decrease of 
44 per cent. in March, and 6 per cent. for the three 
months. 

The only considerable gain in this group is by the 
Illinois Central (including its Southern Division, how- 
ever), the Ohio Central, the Evansville & Terre Haute 
and the Belleville Line of the Alton & Terre Haute. 
The larger losses are by the Eastern Illinois, the Flint 
& Pere Marquette, and the Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western. 

The 20 reporting railroads south of the Ohio and the 
Potomac and east of the Mississippi make the follow- 
ing showing: 


April; 1884. — Increase. P.c. 
aaa 9 594 9,277 313 3.4 
Earnings... . $3,566, ad $3.122, <4 $443,315 14.2 
Earn. per mile 35 10.4 


This is a most favorable showing, and a surprising 
one in view of the crops of the two years, and in view 
of the fact that most of these roads had an increase in 
April last year also, the exceptions being the Louisville 
& Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio, and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, which last year had together 
the trifling decrease of $36,096, and this year have the 
large increase of $224,166. 

Wecompare below the earnings of these 20 roads in 
April with their earnings in March and the first three 
months of this year in both years, as follows: 


3 months to 





April. to? ‘arch «1. 
DON cece eennens sored $3,566,137 $3 3,88 $1).0:3,594 
C058. 5 2.54 <eabat --. 3,122,822 3882, sii 10,969,967 
Increase 1884 ........... $443,315 oeee eres $43,627 
Decrease L884... 2... 66. 0 ee ee eens $1,523 ne 


The April earnings were lessthan the March earn. 
ings both years, which is usual with Southern roads, 
but the decrease from March to April was great last 
year and comparatively small this year. The gain 
over last year was ten times as great in April as in the 
whole of the previous three months. It is, however, 
somewhat surprising that there should have been a 
gain at any time this year. So far as railroad earnings 
go they indicate that the South, in spite of last year’s 
bad crops, is relatively more prosperous than the rest 
of the country. 

We now come to the Eastern railroads—those east of 
Pennsylvania and north of the Potomac—ten of which 





report as follows (omittinz the Central of New Jersey, 
which did not report last year) : 


18%4. 1883, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
VOMicekis sixa6 7413 7, 86+ R27 45 
Farnings .... . $8.734,°23 $8 638,55 + $95,972 1.1 
Earn. per mile... 1,178 1,186— 8 0.7 


There is thus virtually no change in the earnings 
per mile of th's group, which is favorable, for the nine 
of them which reporied last year had an increase then 
of $460,224 over 1882. And they make a better show- 
ing in April than in previous months of this-year, the 
earnings of the ten in April, March, and the three 
months ending March having been : 


Three mos. 

April. March to Ma ch 331. 

1884 -. $8,734.523 $8,174,680 $2?.990, 32 

ea ee 8,638,551 8.774.286 24, {849,390 
Inerease, 1884 . ...... $95,972 todd 

| i cere $499,606 $1,85*,958 


Fora decrease of nearly 7 per cent. in March, and 
of 74g per cent. for the three weeks ending with 
March, to be followed by an increase, though of only 
1 percent., in April, is a very decide’ improvement. 
Six roads gain and four lose in total earnings. and five 
gain in earnings per mile. The mst important gains 
are $157,170 (834 per cent.) by the Reading, and 9 per 
cent. by the Long Island. The Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh’s gain of 166 per cent. is from the very 
light earnings of $141 per mile, to the still 
light ones of $284. The Grand Trunk has the 
serious loss of 15 per cent., amounting to $221,152, 
against an increase of $98,236 (7% per cent.) from 1882 
to 1883, so that it is this year much below the earnings 
in 1882, which was a very unfavorable year. The 
Northern Central decrease is 4} per cent. Some of 
these roads reflect to a considerable extent the general 
condition of traffic in the country, and asa whole they 
make a favorable showing. 

Below we give for as many roads as possible the earn- 
ings per mile of road in April for six successive years : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Ala. *. South.......... $5 «$156 $201 $.97 $253 8291 
Bur!., 4 i | 238 3:7 276 306 305 
Ce al oo elles bi: leeahaha beaks 461 3389 430 Bu7 
Central Pacific....... . 645 577 723 698 697 677 
Char., Col & Aug...... 174 Tas 267 202 156 144 
Ches & Uhio_........ o74 510 523 615 577 573 
Chicago & Alton. 495 646 605 665 W1 714 
Chic. & E. Ti... .. 584 526 6u9 56 491 457 
Chic. & N. W.... 524 574 659 ool 490 409 
Uhic., Mil. & st. P 383 309 “BL 556 436 409 
‘h., St. P., M&O 165 835 275 374 371 425 
Chic. & W. Mich 212 271 261 333 342 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & C AIT 564 612 506 418 419 
Cin..N. O. & T. P.. id af: 518 495 515 629 
« leve., Ak. & Col ...... 200 231 246 277 282 281 
Col. & Greenvile....... Slee ben 143 145 154 
Des, M. & Ft “——.- a 16 423 305 168 203 
Det., Lansing & N 460 519 493 593 605 534 
Eastern abe. 4 eeeg eee 658 878 866 9uU9 2 97 
.'T., Va. & Ga 248 86315 it 245 258 261 
Eliz. L. & B.8.... ..... a7 x08 awe £79 8 ©=—- 3K6 453 
Evansvi le & T. H....... oe Pre wr 447 3378421 
Flinc& P. M.. - 355 436 530 547 680 598 
Green Bay & Si. faa... ... Sa “ae 142 167 137 
Gulf, Co). & 8. F........ o6 * ; 1800 = 242 
Houston, E & W.T..... _— oss 144 2:52 207 138 
Li Cen. in Iowa ... .... 284 308 395 348 390 = 3.27 
Ili. Cen.. Lil *Se. Div. 400 «64500 «65400 «649804660522 
Ind., B. & West. ——— 526 367 371 3i1 2R? 
K«.C., Ft.S. & eS so0e 271 532 473 345 455 
Litle Kock & Fi. 8..... ial 168 218 204 
Mis. B.@T...... cei 135 175 144 
Sea rere bad 447 448 48% 527 
Louisville & Nash....... 407 135 462 479 469 535 
Marquette, H. & On..... .... PTs 19) 38d 1753 177 
Memphis & Char......... .... eer 244 277 348 
i. Ln B. BW... ccsee hog 140 175 246 276 256 
Mobi | ere 232 46280) «63220 «629i AA BU 
ee eee oa 732 745 607 632 
oe Chat. & St. L.... 368 2340 33 318 293 440 
_Y. & New eer r 603 686 659 690 69 
yy we 4 eee coen-* <a 6u6 534560 
Nortel & ‘vestern...... 276 «334 4907 #40L 445 422 
Northern Central...... 1469 1,188 1,495 1,406 1,4 9 1,412 
sorthern Pacitic .. .... 180 (258) 99s GAC 576 
ee en eee nds 153 °7 ..%3 _.@s 
Pennsylvania............ 1,553 1,863 1,990 1,973 1,993 1,976 
Peori», Dec. & Ev....... 23 210 264 POF | 231 
Phil & Read ng .........:, 422 1,616 1,4?4 1720 1.7-7 1.883 
Rich. & Danville acc ao 332 431 347 85% 419 
Roch. & P.tis _... ... eke ‘7 158 235 141 284 
st L., 4. &7.H : : 
Mai: Live .. sins 360 556 =. 684 502 524 = 4 
bellevil'e Line ...... 582 662 530 557 457 551 
st. L. & Sau Fran. 249 330 445 368 378 455 
st. P.& duluth . » (028 326 366 sug 
St. b,. Minn. & Man.. 429 508 575 626 649 580 
South Carolia ....... 251 278 244 323 B25 U7 
Va. Midiand ....... 5), dae Pee B15 HoT 372 
Vicks. & Meridian .... naa's 247 216 26 Rodd 
W stern N.C.... ..... ese ogee OS 115 160 
West Jersey......... : 321 ; 419 44 496 
Wis. Central.. wr 238 305 233 283 
* Including Iron Mountain. 
Here we find the Alabama Great Southerr, the 


Chicago & Alton, the St. Paul & Omaha, the Chicago 
& West Michigan, the Cincinnati Southern, the Long 
Island, the Louisville & Nashville, the Northern 
Pacific, the Ohio Centra], the Reading, the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, and the St. Paul & Duluth, all with 
larger earnings per mile this year than in any other 
since 1878 at least—and most of them with the la’ gest 
they have ever had in April. Only of the Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western and the Chicago & North- 
western is the reverse true, their earnings per 
mile being the smallest since 1578. In 1880 and 
1881 earnings were considered extraordinarily 
good, but 25 out of 47 roads had larger earnings 
per mile in April this year than in 1881, and 2% 
out of 33 have larger earnings than in 1880. Of 
course this does not tell the whole story, for expenses 
have increased greatly on many roads, and fixed 
charges on many. But it shows that traffic cannot 
have been small. 
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The Erie, the Reading and 





Three great companies were unable to meet all their 
obligations at the beginning of this month. The in- 
terest on the largest issue of the Erie bonds, the sec- 
ond-mortgage consolidated 6s, of which about $33,- 
600,000 are outstanding, was not paid when due, June 
1. The possibility of temporary inability to pay this 
interest was contemplated, however, when the mort- 
gage was drawn, and it provides, as was well known, 
that the bondholders shall not have the right to fore- 
close until there are six successive coupons unpaid, the 
company being required to pay t.1e coupons in their or- 
der when it does pay. The interest is something more 
than ¥2,000,000 yearly, and nearly 40 per cent. of the 
company’s total interest account. When the com- 
pany was reorganized it was not by any means 
thought certain that it could pay interest on all its 
debt, otherwise this reservation would not have been 
made. But with the great growth of industry and 
traffic that followed soon after the reorganization 
and the great improvement in the position of this 
company, confidence in these bonds increased, and 
the price at one time in 1881 rose to 108, and it 
remained above 90 in the early part of this year, so 
that doubtless they have been purcliased by many as 
a trustworthy source of regular income. But the net 
earnings of this company this year have been excep- 
tionally light, and, though they have been published for 
but three of the six months during which the June vou- 
pon of these bonds wasaccruing, there can be little doubt 
that the net earnings must have been much less than the 
fixed charges for these particular six montis. But it 
has doubtless happened before, and more than once,that 
this company did not in that half of the year earn 
one half of its interest, etc., for the whole year. It is 
the bad half of the vear always. But it was par- 
ticularly bad this year, and in view of the uncertainty 
as to a considerable improvement in earnings in the 
following six months (because a chief cause of the 
reduction was the opening of new railroads, which 
will be quite as active next fall as they were last 
winter, and probably more so), it is questionable 
whether the company would have been justified 
in borrowing money to pay the June coupons 
this year, even if it had had its resources 
as fully at command as usual. Unfortunately it did 
not have them atcommand.. It had indorsed the notes 
of its Chicago connection, the Chicago & Atlantic, 
which taking its second mortgage bonds as collateral, 
had raised money on them through Grant & Ward, and 
this firm sold the notes and pledged the collateral to 
different parties, and a considerable portion of these 
second mortgage bonds are in the hands of innocent 
holders. It did not help the credit of Erie any when it 
became known that Grant & Ward had been acting as 
its financial agents, but even if it had, the loss of the 
collateral very seriously diminishes its ability to borrow 
money. 

Most people seem to have forgotten the great diffi- 
culties which this company has had to contend against. 
When reorganized it had been for years almost sta- 
tionary, while the other trunk lines had been trans- 
formed and had secured great systems of connecting 
Jines to work in their interest. It started late to fit 
itself to compete with the trunk lines on either side, 
with limited capital and credit. Fortunately for it, 
business. after years of stagnation, began to revive 
soon after it was reorganized, otherwise it 
might never have fairly got upon its feet. We 
had three or four years of extraordinary activity and 
prosperity, and this company utilized them to estab- 
lish itself and extend its connections and traffic to an 
extent that seemed hardly possible at the time of the 
reorganization. It was then an imperfect road, very 
imperfectly and inadequately equipped, unable to do 
work as cheaply as other roads, and unable to com- 
mand anytbing like so large a share of traffic as its 
two principal rivals. But it has been so improved that 
it costs it, apparently, as little as it costs the New York 
Central to carry freight, and it has a larger freight 
equipment than that road. Then it was a road from 
New York to Buffalo and Salamanca, with no western 
connection under its control and no adequate New Eng- 
landconnection. Now it controls lines to Chicago and 
Cincinnati, and has greatly increased its New Eng- 
land business ; and its connections have been secured 
without incurring any large obligations. Nearly all 
the obligations are contingent, but they are not likely 
to amount to a large sum in any case. 

It is true that these improvements and extensions 
are completed only when the period of exceptional 
prosperity seems to have neared its close; it is also 
true that there has been a multiplication of roads by 
other companies, some of which are new competitors 
of the Erie in fields where its traffic has been most 
important; and it may be that these may divert 
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as much traffic as the Erie’s new connections may 
bring, or even more. But these rivals cf the Erie 
would have been built just the same if the Erie had 
made no extensions, and then it. would have had no 
gains to balance the losses. With four roads between 
New York and Buffalo instead of two, and eight 
roads from Chicago eastward, instead of five, that 
line which keeps anything like its old proportion of 
the through traffic does wonders. 

The Erie bas also incurred considerable obligations 
for lines to bituminous and anthracite coal fields, in- 
tended to increase its coal traffic, which is already 
immense ; and these are ready for use at a time when 
the demand for coal has fallen off, so that it may get 
little benefit, or less than was expected, from these 
additions to its property. But with a return of pros- 
perity and such growth as there was for a few years 
after 1878, the Erie will be in position to command a 
very large share of the increase. 

The Reading went into receivers’ hands again last 
Monday, having but recently got out of them. To 
ordinary mortals it has long seemed strange that any 
one should expect it to keep out long; but many Phila- 
delphians had great faith in the company, and the 
notice that receivers had been applied for shocked 
them. It has a vast and enormously valuable property, 
but has a debt out of proportion even to its property. 

The Wabash is a vast agglomeration of railroads, 
nearly all of which had been bankrupt, formed when 
business was most prosperous. It includes a few 
valuable railroads and many which have very little 
value. Its debt is not large in proportion to its mile- 
age, but very large in proportion to its profits. It was 
so confidently expected that it could not continue to 
pay its interest, that the announcement of the fact and 
of the receivership had scarcely any effect on the price 
of the stock and most of the bonds. 








Two weeks ago we made some comments on a 
telegraphic report of a paper on the consumption of 
timber for railroad ties, read before the Forestry 
Congress by Mr. John S. Hicks, of Long Island. The 
statement of the acreage of forest required to keep the 
railroads in ties was so fearfully large that we 
assumed that the telegraph had multiplied the number 
by 100, but it appears from Mr. Hicks’ paper, which 
we publish in full this week, that it was three instead of 
two ciphers that were added, and his actual estimate 
is 12,672,000 acres. This, however, is based on an incor- 
rect estimate of the mileage of track in the country. 
Actually there are now fully 148,000 miles of rail- 
road track in the United States, and therefore about 
391,000,000 ties, and the average consumption for re- 
newals should be about 56,000,000, or the product of 
560,000 acres of land, at 100 ties per acre, requiring 
126,800,000 acres 26,000 square miles, equal to 
less than half the area of Michigan or Wisconsin, 
two-thirds the area of Maine, and a little more than 
half the area of North Carolina, if, as reported, it 
takes 30 years to grow tie timber. 

Mr. Hicks says that the reports to the Forestry De- 
partment show that it takes an average of 30 years 
to growtimber large{enough for ties and that the prod- 
uct is about 100 ties per acre, while the average cost 
of ties to the railroads is 35 cents. Thisis a product 
worth $35 as the return of an acre for 30 years. If 
this is all, then with money at 5 per cent., no cost of 
cultivation and no taxes, it will pay to grow ties on 
land already wooded worth $8 per acre, and on land 
worth $7 per acre if interest is 6 per cent. 

If 113.3 acres of woodland are required to maintain 
the ties of every mile of railroad, the question with 
the railroads is not simply whether they shouid pro- 
duce their own ties, but also whether they may not 
profitably diminish their consumption. The experi- 
ence of Germany indicates that an average life nearly 


three times as long can be had by pre- 
serving the ties with chloride of zinc or cre- 


osoting (so-called; for there is usually little or 
no creosote in the cil used). But even if the product 
of 56 acres per mile is required, it does not follow 
that the only escape from a famine will be the culti- 
vation of timber. If land planted or stocked naturally 
with the trees which will make 100 ties in 30 years is 
worth $20 an acre—and in many parts of the country 
it is worth as much as that—at the end of the 30 years 
required to grow the trees it will represent, with in- 
terest at 6 per cent., $118, and with interest at 5 per 
cent. $88 ; and if then the land after the ties are cut 
is still worth $20 an acre, the 100 ties, before cutting, 
will have cost $98 in the one case and $68 in the other. 
But the taxes meanwhile would probably have cost 
$50 or $60 more, and there would be some expenditure 





for care. If then the land is not cheaper than $20 per 
acre, the railroad will probably do better to depend 
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upon some metallic substitute than to grow tie tim- 
ber, even if it gets 14 year’s life out of-a tie. 

There are probably cases where railroad companies 
can well do something to produce or preserve their tie 
supply, but it will probably be found with tree-grow- 
ing as with most other things, that it is managed best 
by those whose sole business it is. A railroad adminis- 
tration is created primarily to work a railroad, and it 
is more than usually successful if it does that 
reasonably well. It is not likely to do as well 
at farming, manufacturing or tree-growing. lf 
it has in its estate lands good for timber which 
it needs to keep, it should, of course, do its 
best to utilize them in the best way; and many roads 
probably have such lands in their right of way, though 
not enough to supply many ties. The roads which 
have great quantities of land were given them to sell, 
not to keep and cultivate, and most of these that are 
fit for forests are going pretty fast. With the excep- 
tion of the Northern Pacific’s, what is left of the vast 
land grants west of the Missouri is not suitable for 
tree-growing. If it is profitable for a railroad com- 
pany to grow trees, it should be for any other land- 
owner, and the individual is much the most likely to 
succeed. Planting for wind-breaks, etc., and for the 
utilization of land not hkely soon to be marketed 
may often be of very great importance, and has 
been practiced somewhat. We believe, however, tha 
experiments on a somewhat extensive scale in 
Nebraska and Kansas were not encouraging. 








The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, 
not including the numerous lines which it works, but 
only the 193 miles of main line and 8 miles of branch 
between Pittsburgh and Columbus, which is the out- 
let of the entire southwestern system of the Pennsyl- 
vania and of one of its Chicago lines also, has made 
steady but not rapid progress in traffic during the 
last four years, the number of millions of passenger 
and ton miles over it for four years having been : 


1880 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Passenger miles......... ..... 36.4 38.5 39.4 40.4 
_ tf  aereeeR 401.9 415.4 4°83 


The increase over last year is 214 per cent. in passen- 
ger and 8 per cent. in freight traftic, and since 1880 it 
has been 11 per cent. in both passenger and freight 
traffic. As on most other roads carrying much trunk- 
line traffic, the increase in earnings over 1882 was 
much greater than the increase in traffic—4.8 per cent. 
in passenger and 10.7 per cent. in freight earnings, due 
to an increase from 2.52 to 2.62 cents in the average 
fare per mile, and from 0.72 to 0.76 cent in the average 
rate per ton per mile. The passenger rate was the 
highest for four years ; the freight rate the highest 
since 1880. The effect on gross earnings was an in- 
crease over 1882 of 9.7 per cent., to $4,623,740, which 
is at the very high rate of $23,015 per mile of road. 
But there was also the large increase of 9 per 
cent. in working expenses, and the increase in net 
earnings was 11 per cent., to $1,536,275. The increase 
in expenses was in the motive power department, 
which, though it had less than 3 per cent. more traffic 
to haul, expended 438.7 per cent. more money than in 
1882, though in 1882 its expenses were larger than ever 
before. The report says that the increase was mainly 
due to the cost of rebuilding engines and an outlay of 
$91,465 on new shops at Columbus, from which we 
may infer that more than the average was expended 
for maintenance last, and less than the average in pre- 
vious years. Since 1880, with an increase of 11 per 
cent. in traffic, there has been an increase of 7 percent. 
in gross earnings and of 34.8 per cent. in working ex- 
penses, so that the net earnings have decreased from 
$2,032,682 to $1,536,275, or 24.4 per cent. 

The report charges the larger rate of increase in ex- 
penses to the passenger traffic, making the cost per 
passenger per mile 2.16 cents last year against 1.63 
cents in 1880, an increase of 324 per cent., causing a 
decrease from 0.75 to 0.44 cent in the profit per passen- 
ger-mile, according to which the passenger profit was 
but $177,760 in 1883 against $272,750 in 1820. 

The expense per ton per mile, meanwhile, increased 
from 0.44 cent in 1880 to 0.52 cent last year, or 18 per 
cent., leaving the profit 0.40 cent in 1880 and 0.24 cent 
last year, which makes the net earnings from freight 
$1,027,920 last year against $1,540,800 in 1880. But by 
this method of charging expenses, the whole is covered 
by these two traffics, and nothing is charged to mails, 
express, etc., and there is an increase of $544,000 in 
the expenses due to the greater cost of handling the 
same amount of business, and of only $252,000 due to 
the larger traffic. 

The increase in the freight traffic after 1880 was 
very nearly offset by the decrease in the rate, so that 
there was an increase of buf $26,000 in the freight 
earnings, but the increase of 11 per cent. in the pas- 
senger earnings was supplemented by an increase of 
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93 per cent. in the passenger rate, resulting in an in- 
crease of no less than $187,795 (21% per cent.) in the 
passenger earnings. Thus there is a marked differ- 
ence in the course of the returns from the two kinds 
of trafiic, though in amount they have kept even pace. 
The growth in passenger earnings and an increase of 
$86,000 in miscellaneous earnings are what has chiefly 
offset the increase of $796,740 in working expenses. 

There was the very great increase of 15 per cent. in 
the mileage of passenger trains last year over 1882, 
made to accommodate an increase of but 24 per cent. 
in the passenger mileage, the average passenger train 
load having decreased from 48} to 43 passengers, and 
the increase of 11 per cent. in passenger traffic since 
1880 has been accompanied by an increase of no less 
than 43 per cent. in the passenger-train mileage, the 
train-load having decreased from 51 to 43 ; the increase 
of 11 per cent. in freight traffic, however, has required 
an increase of but 15 pe: cent. in train mileage. the 
freight-train load having decreased from 1654 to 160} 
tons. 








The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- | 2 


pany reports to the New York Railroad Commissioners 
for the first quarter of this year that its gross earnings 
were $804,886 ($1,542 per mile) and the working ex- 
penses and taxes $574,148 (714 per cent.), leaving $230,- 
738 of net earnings ; meanwhile the interest accruing 
was $314,979, and the rentals $1,253, so that there was 
a deficit of $85,494. The balance sheet shows besides 
the $15,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds and $4,000,000 
of equipment bonds only $703,000 of the $10,000,000 of 
second-mortgage bonds that have been authorized, 
out the amount of $2,669,798 of loans and bills payable. 
The company has probably found it cheaper to borrow 
money temporarily than to sell the second-mortgage 
bonds at the prices that could have been obtained for 
them. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that the expenses 
were so small in proportion of the earnings, consider- 
ing that the road’s business is chiefly through freight, 
and that the deficit was so small an amount as $85,494. 
The road had a large traffic, however, in the first 
quarter of the year, carrying nearly one-eighth of the 
total through shipments from Chicago—almost as 
much as the Michigan Central, which, until within a 
year, has been the largest carrier of freight from Chi- 
cago. If it obtained a corresponding proportion of 
the west-bound freight, it must have obtained a very 
large share of its profits from that, for rates were well 
maintained. And though they were not well main- 
tained on east-bound freight, they were still on the 
average probably more than 20 cents per 100 lbs., 
whereas for the first two months of the second quarter 
they have been but 15 cents. Theshipments have been 
so much greater since March that the gross earnings 
may be maintained for the second quarter, but we 
should expect a very poor showing of net earnings then. 





Fast Train Records. 





A correspondent sends us records, copied below, of the 
speed from mile-post to mile-pest, taken with the indepen- 
dent second hand of an ordinary stop watch, of a run of the 
fast train from Philadelj hia te New York over the Bound 
Brook Route and of a run of the corresponding fast train 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad in the opposite direction. 
The record was taken without assistance, but our corres- 
pondent believes it to be very nearly exact. Where the time 
is not given to any mile-post, it is because it was hidden 
from sight. Elsewhere the minutes and seconds given oppo- 
site any mile-post are the time taken in running from the 
preceding post : 
Record of speed of Bound Brook Route Train No. 595, 
Philadelphia to New York, Friday, May 9th, 1884. 
Train left station at Ninth and Green streets, Philadelphia, 
at 7:30 a. m. and reached Jersey City at 9:22 a. m. Train 
consisted of four cars drawn from Philadelphia to Bound 
Brook by Wooten fast passenger locomotive No. 364, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, and from Bound Brook to 
Jersey City by Baldwin engine No. 169, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey: 
Mile- Time. | Mile- Time. | Mile- Time. 
Min. Sec. i 





*Long Bridge. +Delaware River Bridge. Trenton, 
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Record of Speed of Train No. 19, New York Division 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Wednesday, April 30, 1884. 
Train left Jersey City at 4:13 p. m., and arrived at Broad 
street station, Philadelpbia, 6:05 p. m. Train consisted of 
four cars drawn by Pennsylvania Railroad fast passenger 
engine No. 1.070, 6 ft. 8 in. wheels. 
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bie — 4 minutes at draw-bridge. +Trenton. {Stopped at 
OCK, 

This shows the Wooten engine to buve made exception- 
ally fast time on two stretches, first for the eight miles from 
mile-post 78 to mile-post 70, which it ran in 427 seconds, 
which is at the average rate of 53%¢ seconds per mile, or 65.6 
miles per hour, and next for the 14 miles from mile-post 48 
to mile-post 34, which it ran in 679 seconds, and at the aver- 
age rate of 4814 seconds per mile, or 74.2 miles per hour, 
taking no more than 50 seconds for any mile of the 14. At 
this rate the distance from New York to Chicago would be 
passed in 12 hours and 18 minutes, and the distance from 
New York to San Francisco in 44 hours. 

The Baldwin engine made 14 miles, from mile-post 27 to 
mile-post 13, in 758 second, an average of 54.14seconds per 
mile, or at the rate of 671g miles per hour, never taking 
more than a minute fora mile. The quickest mile was by 
the Wooten engine, in 46 seconds, but the Baldwin engine 
made a mile in 47 seconds. 

The quickest mile by the Pennsylvania engine was in 52 
seconds, 








The narrow gauge is being deserted by its friends if we 
may judge from an interview with Mr. J. O. Arnold, of Co- 
lumbus, O.,who has been somewhat prominent as a narrow- 
gauge builder and who is reported in the New York Trib- 
une tosay: 

‘‘Narrow-gauge railroads have proved a failure in many of 
the Western states because the standard gauge has become 
so firmly establisbed in this country. I suppose the narrow 
gauge will gradually disappear in the same manner as the 
broad 6-ft. gauge has or as the broad gauge, so generally in 
use throughout the South a few years ago, is disappearing. 
But the narrow gauge has especial advantages in mountain- 
ous districts such as that which the Denver & Rio Grande 
traverses, which will always maintain it there. The com- 
ae pete cheapness with which a narrow-gauge road may be 

uilt and maintained for local travel has caused the con- 
struction of miles of railrcads that would otherwise rever 
have been built. It has been an important agent in opening 
the interior of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and many of the 
lines have since been changed to the standard gauge. The 
Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis system of more than 500 
miles is now about to go through this change to accommo- 
date through business, but this tine would not have been in 
existence now but for the narrow gauge.’’ 

Thus the position which this journal has always taken is 
being daily made clearer, that the narrow gauge bad no ad- 
vantage to justify its existence except that it makes it easier 
to coax money for construction out of men with more 
money than knowledge of railroads. The only untrue part 
of the above note is that the narrow gauge has been of any 
measurable advantage, even in Colorado. It is extraordi- 
nary how tais argument is clung to when it ought to be per- 
fectly evident from what has been done elsewhere, that the 
rails as they now exist in Colorado may be moved out to 
standard gauge on the existing ties and road-bed, and 
operated with equal ease and safety by rolling-stock of the 
same weight, cost, power and capacity ; for the gain in 
some ways from being of standard gauge will balance the 
slight percentage of loss of weight ina few of the parts. 
This of course does not include the immense advantage of be- 
ing able to exchange rolling stock with other lines without 
breaking bulk, which would be a net gain. 








The through and local shipments eastward of flour, grain 
and provisions from Chicago for the week ending May 31, 
were 52,218 tons, against 22,348 tons in the corresponding 
week of last year, and 52,675 tons in the previous week of 


00 | this year. Fort six succes-ive weeks these shipments, in tons, 


and the percentages carried by each road, have been: 


























~ ———Week ending—- _ 
April May May a May May 
-6. 3. 10. 17. of 31. 
oo ere 11,56L 10,024 9,412 7.877 6.914 5,922 
Grain. ............51,242 44,575 36,603 32,376 37,327 37,905 
Provisions...... .. 5,096 6,735 7,583 6,678 8,434 8,391 
Pe > 67,899 61,335 53,4598 46.931 52,675 52,218 

.c. by 
C. & Grand T..... 10.6 WL 14.7 20.9 25.3 15.0 
Mich. Cen .. ..... 11.1 10.9 12.8 11.0 14.4 129 
Lake Shore....... 12 143 16.0 16.7 13.9 18.1 
0 | Nickel Plate. 106 9.6 12.6 119 10.2 10.8 
3 Ft. Wayne... 13.2 17.2 18.9 14.2 12.4 16.3 
1C., St. . & 9.8 92 82 7.8 5.5 9.1 
Balt. & Obio.. 10.4 9.8 7.6 8.6 9.6 9.3 
Ch, & Atlantic ... 21.9 11.9 92 8.9 8.7 8.5 
Total.... ... .., 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The above is no criterion of the distribution of the pooled 





shipments,’ but it indicates how the business of the different 
roads has fluctuated from week to week. 

The shipments continue remarkably large for the season, 
chiefly because the rates are so low that the railroads carry 
much of the grain which usually goes by lake. But the flour 
and provision shipments are also much larger than usual. 








An effort was made to advance lake rates about two weeks 
ago, which was partly successful. Rates hed ruled 1% 
cents a bushel for corn and 2 cents for wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo, and a few cargoes were taken for 4 cent less 
when this effort was made. Foratime vessel owners held 
out for 2 and 2% cents, and a little was carried at those 
rates, but last week the rates fell again to 134 and 2, and it 
was not easy to get cargoes at those rates. Monday the ves- 
sels accepted 114 for corn and 1% for wheat, and through 
rates to New York were 5 cents for corn and 5% for wheat. 
The carriers of ore are faring about as badly, getting not 
more than 90 cents a ton from Escanaba to Cleveland ; 
otherwise the grain vessels would go into the ore trade. The 
rates on coal from Buffalo to Chicago are more satisfactory, 
about #0 cents a ton, which makes a cargo of coal up yield 
more than one of grain down. The ore vessels usually get 
no cargoup. The offerings at Chicago have bern so small 
lately that a large propeller is suid to have cleared Chicago 
for Buffalo lizht this week, which probably never cccurred 
before. 








A new hyperbolic statement of the lowness of freight has 
been invented, which is perhaps intended to be a superlative 
of the familiar statement that the freight “ doesn’t pay for 
greasing the wheels.” A newspaper correspondent on Lake 
Superior, commenting on the immense shipments of flour 
over the St. Paul & Omaha road from Minneapolis to Wash- 
burn, says: ‘ Reports say that the Omaha people are carry- 
ing flour so cheaply now that it would take ten trains to pay 
a brakeman’s wages for one day.” 








The Wabash withdrew May 24from the Central Iowa 
Traffic Association, and May 29 it made an open cut in the 
rates between Des Moines and St. Louis, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. The Wabash has perbaps more power over rates 
than any other one railroad in the country. East of the 
Mississippi it has to charge trunk-line rates, that is, rates 
based on the New York-Chicago rates, on a vast proportion 
of its freight, at least cannot charge more: but west of tbe 
Mississippi its lines compete with a large number of railroads 
between Chicago and St. Louis on the one band and the 
Missouri River on the other, which bave been able to collect 
much more than trunk-line rates, and are prosperous because 
they do, and a vast deal of damage is possible there. 








The Transcontinental Association dies almost as soon as it 
is born, if, as the telegraph says, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe has given notice of withdrawal. 








Large sales of Jand by the Union Pacific to ranchmen are 
reported, no less than 276,143 acres having been disposed of 
in five days recently, while the sales from Jan. 1 to May 20 
were 1,459,703 acres, for $3,542,058, an average of $2.46 
per acre. This is nearly one-ninth of all the land owned by 
the company at the beginuing of the year, and vastly more 
than the sales in the whole of any previous year have been, 

The sales for three years bave been: 

Jan. 1to 


1881. 1882. 1885. 1884 


Acres... ....- 141,387 398,074 1,166,149 1,459,703 
Amount...... $654,775 $1,772:296 $4,081,134 $3,542,058 
Per acre. .... $4.45 $3.50 $2.46 


There is always a considerable number of sales cancelled 
every year, but the above represents the transactions. The 
secret of the recent large sales is that the ranchmen are be- 
ginning to buy the land where they have been grazing their 
cattle for years. This is a very important movement for 
the Union Pacific, and may be later for the Northern Paci- 
fic. The Union Pacific’s land is now chiefly grazing land on 
the plains or mountains, and until recently it seemed abso- 
lutely unsalable. A small price will cause it to yield a large 
sum. 


Mr. John M. Goodwin, C. E., bas invented a new profile 
paper made of linen bond-paper, which is new in being 
ruled instead of engraved, and m being partly transparent. 
A sample under inspection is made of two thicknesses of very 
thin paper, joined together with the ruling on the inside of 
one of them. An advantage in this mode of construction— 
and a great one—is that lines can be erased without erasing 
the horizontal and vertical Jines. Nevertheless, for the con- 
struction of original profiles no very great advantage over 
the ordinary profile paper is obtained. The great desidera- 
tum, and one which it is surprising that no manufacturer 
has attempted to supply, is a tracing profile paper or cloth, 
on which profiles can be readily copied without the great 
labor of drawing in the horizontals and verticals. The de- 
mand for such paper—or, much better,cloth—would, as com- 
pared with what now exists for printed profile paper, be 
very great. The labor of copying a profile would then beso 
small that probably two or three copies would be made, 
both for the use of the road and for private preservation 
where one is now, and the saving io draughtsmen’s time 
would be very great. To attain its maximum convenience 
the paper sbould be folded in Ww form and not rolled. Mr. 
Goodwin's ruled paper shows that there is no insuperable 
difficulty in ruling tracing cloth in the same fashion, and 
the manufacturer who has the shrewdness to do it will find 
it a profitable specialty. 














The Denver & Rio Grande Railway tests all pipe work, 
safety valves, gauges, etc., by air pressur2, as well as new or 
newly repaired locomotives themselves, before firing them 
up and subjecting them to test under steam, For this pur- 














pose two Westinghouse air-pumps with reservoir are kept | on its new line between Baltimore and Philadelphia. It is 
at work in its shops at Denver, and when an engine is ready | said that when completed it will be the longest railroad 
to come out of the shop the boiler is filled with air at 60 lbs. | bridge in this country. The total length is 6,830 ft., or over 
pressure, enabling the engine to move itself out and furnish- | 114 miles, but 2,480 ft. of the length is iron trestle over a 


ng a rough test of its condition before it is fired up at all. 

This recalls by association an anecdote of the late Zerah 
Colborn, when a boy in a shop, which furnished early proof 
of the fertile and ingenious mind which afterward did so 
much for the prog: ess of mechanics. He made a bet with 
a number of the older bands that he would run a certain new 
locomotive a mile, just as she stood, without either steam, 
water, or fire in the boiler. To win and fulfill his bet be 
caused the dead engine to be towed out to a certain spot a 
mile or two off, on pretense that the track was there more 
suitable, having stipulated that no one but himself should 
ride on the engine. By keeping the reverse-lever of his dead 
engine in the last notch back while being towed out, the 
cylinders, of course, acted as air-pumps and stored sufficient 
compressed air in the empty boiler to enable him to move 
off triumphantly on being “ cast loose,” and he easily accom- 
plished the feat. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette coniains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Illinois Central.—The Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville 
Branch is extended east by north to Starkville, Miss., 9 
tniles. 

Ohio River.—Track laid from Powhatan, W. Va., south- 
ward 18 miles. 

A credit of 30 miles of track was given to the Northern 
Pacific in our number for May 9. We are now informed 
that the track in question was laid in 1883, and the 30 miles 
are accordingly deducted from the figures for this year. 

This is a total of 27 miles of new railroad, making (with 
the deduction noted above) 910 miles reported to date for th 
current year. The total track reported laid to the corres 
ponding date for 12 years past, is as follows : 








1879... 

These stat 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 





Notes at Pittsburgh. 


THE KEYSTONE BRIDGE WORKS. 

The Keystone Bridge Company is extending its shops at 
Pittsburgh, and putting in additional tools and machinery. 
The erecting shop for heavy bridge work is to be length- 
ened, aud anew foundry and new shop for plate-girders 
built. The latter will be provided witii an overhead power 
traveling crane, worked by a shaft running the length of 
the shop. A Yale & Towne traveling crane is in use in the 
yard shifting plates. Anu additional building is also being 
provided for use asa foreman’s office below and drafting 
room above. 

The increased use of steel in bridge construction has led to 
the adoption of new tools and appliances specially adapted 
to deal with this material. Eye-bars have been made of 
steel and tested with very satisfactory results, which are be- 
lieved to be mainly due tothe mode of manufacture adopted. 
The plain bars are upset at the ends and then stamped to 
the proper form in a die under a steam hammer especially 
constructed for stamping, the tup being guided to within a 
few inches of the work. The bars, when shaped, are then 
placed completely within an annealing furnace 54 ft. long, 
and after being heated by gas are allowed to cool gradually. 
The whole of the bars of one leugth are then brought into 
the machire shop and are left on the floor a sufficient length 
of time to acquire the temperature of the shop. The end 
holes are then roughly drilled, and are finally drilled to the 
proper size and distance apart on a special machine for that 
purpose, having movable boring heads upon a long bed. 
The correct position of all holes is obtained from wooden 
templates made in the pattern shop. The holes in the links 
are drilled about ,', inch larger than the diameter of the 
pins. It is, of course, most important that all the links be 
tween two given points should be of exactly the same length, 
as a small deviation wil] throw initial strains on the links. 
Errors in length are often produced by the effect of temper- 
ature; one link may be drilled after it has acquired the tem- 
perature of a warm shop, while its neighbor may be drilled 
at a far lower temperature, having been brought to the 
drilling machine straight from the yard. This source of 
error is avoided in the manuer above described. 

Two 60-ft. turn-tables are being built for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The top and bottom chords are each composed of 
two angle irons running the entire length of the turn-table. 
The only plate used on the lower chord runs for about 20 ft. 
in the centre of the girder. The table is supported on the 
centre by a number of coned rollers running between two 
pletes of corresponding form. 

The Keystone Bridge Company is now engaged in making 
the iron work for two railroad bridges of the largest size. 
One across the Ohio, at Henderson, Ky., has a centre span 
of 525 ft., the largest span yet used for a truss. This span 
isa single triangulation truss 56 ft. deep. The side spans 
are upon a gradient rising toward the centre span at the rate 
of 84 ft. tothe miie. The principal parts of the centre span 
will be made of steel, iron being retained for lateral bracing, 
etc. The floor bearers are suspended by means of an ar- 
rangement of equalizing levers which permits them to be 
unequally deflected without bending the posts. 

Another large bridge is that by which the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad will cross the Susquehanna near Port Deposit, 





low island, which at this point divides the river into two 
branches. The trestle work (as previously stated in the 
Railroad Gazette) will be built in the Mount Clare bridge 
shops of the railroad company. The widest channel will be 
crossed by a main through span of 520 ft., Pratt truss, 
double intersection, with pin in centre, the topchord being 
curved in side elevation. Next to this througb span are three 
deck spans of 480 ft. The narrower channel (which, how- 
ever, demands deeper foundations, the rock being about 100 
ft. below low-water mark) is crossed by a deck span of 520 
ft. span, and several smaller spans. In all the bridge is com- 
posed of 





PrUpONMe ONAN: TORE. cc ci ac dcnwess is Be. ceca eee dee ee 520 ft 
IR Es kc ada ce eae saeueae sans. SO. 
itty . oer rere ee 2,400 * 
: Bes ee WEE IE cv enie wedar'ne e SRR ORES bake mab suns bbe 380 *“ 
SMR MD EB. ao coccncesase sacaboods, csb¥evene 380 
MNO MINONE AION 5,5. so ceca cca Astdtoes sdeueselesves 200 
RHODES SG. Santos nyo kee ao eS20 NS OCEE Fon. Suiateie anh coe Ne 
NS IN SS oes Vie ks ae sete ccena Vane ene etka Suaees 6.830 ft. 


Few bridges have two spans each exceeding 450 feet, and 
probably the St. Louis Bridge stands alone in having three 
spans each exceeding 500 ft. In the Susquehanna bridge, 
however, it is somewhat remarkable that though the spans 
are similar in length, 520 ft., the forms of the girders are 
radically different. 

Trial borings have shown that the depth of mud in the 
middle of the channels varies from 50 to 78 ft., and it will 
therefore be by no means an easy task to secure a good 
foundation for these large spans. 

About 5,000 tons of iron and steel will be required for the 
bridge proper, excluding the trestle work. Steel will be 
largely used in the principal parts of the main spans. The 
connection of the floor bearers and lateral bracing has been 
specially designed to transmit the strain of the latter direct- 
ly and fairly to the pins of the main truss without setting 
up auy unfair bending or secondary strains. 

STEEL FIRE-BOX PLATES. 

Messrs. Shoenberger of Pittsburgh are well known as 
makers of steel plates for locomotive boilers and fire-boxes. 
The plant embracing blast furnaces, Siemens-Martin con- 
verters and roliing mills. the whole of the various processes 
of making the finisbed plates from the ore are carried on in 
the works. Various foreign and domestic ores are used, 
Elba, Algeria, Bilboa and Lake Superior contributing ores 
which are mixed with Cumberland hematites in order to 
produce satisfactory pig as free as possible from phosphorus. 
The iron blooms made from this pig contain only from 
rou tO yg Of One per cent. of phosphorus. The blooms are 
then converted into steel ingots by means of the Siemens- 
Martin process, and these ingots, after reheating, are rolled 
into pilates. 

The great aim is to secure an even quality of material 
with a minimum quantity of phosphorus, and it is consid- 
ered that the process above indicated b-st secures these re- 
sults, and that the plates are uniformly soft and ductile and 
are free from the hard spots sometimes found in plates made 
by the Bessemer process. Scrap steel is not used in the Sie- 
mens converters, as it generally contains too much phos- 
phorus. The fire-box plates yield the following analysis : 


Per cent. 
NE io ia « ccighnasdenmesees es ...0.012 to 0.025 
EN, cn schiuadat ete ecae Woe. aemeaeteamewkknee ‘ 0.300 
RARE SER ESSE i pA Ra ry hee ate 0.020 


The total impurities are thus only about 1¢ of 1 per cent., 
if the manganese be regarded as an impurity and not an 
essential constituent of steel. When subjected to a physical 
test the plates stretch about 20 per cent. ina length of 8 in. 
before breaking. 

The plate mill is one of the largest in this country, and is 
only surpassed in size by a mill now under construction by 
McIntosh, Hemphill & Co. for Messrs. Park Bros. Messrs. 
Shoenberger’s mill, however, can roll a plate 105 in. wide, 
the rolls being 110 in. in length, and 31 in. in diameter. 
The rolls are three high, non-reversing, driven by a 
Corliss engine, and the plates are fed into and received from 
the rolls by rising and falling tables, the surfaces of which 
are provided witha series of rollers on which the plate 
rests. The rollers, being driven by level gearing, feed the 
plate into the rolls. The rolls are brought. closer together 
after each pass by means of a large hand wheel actuating 
screws, which prevent the rolls rising above a certain 
point when forced upward by the resistance of the 
plate being rolled. When the plate has passed 
through the rolls they naturally fall, and the 
“roller,” or man in charge of the operation, has on!y to 
overcome the friction of the screw when he adjusts the rolls. 
The screw is connected by multiplying gear to a large drum, 
the surface of which is marked with various cabalistic signs, 
showing on an exaggerated scale the exact thickness of plate 
produced at any given position of the hand-wheel and screw. 
The roller can thus adjust the rolls so that an equal reduc- 
tion of thickuess of the plate takes place at each pass, and, 
what is more important, can adjust the rolls at the last pass 
so as to give accurately the proper thickness to the finished 
plate. The engine and housings for the rolls were made by 
Messrs. McIotosh, Hemphill & Co., and the rolls themselves 
by Messrs. Jarrison & Co., both Pittsburgh firms. 

The plates are sheared in a massive shearing machine ca- 
fable of dealing with a plate 100 in. wide. The machine 
bas a long knife or shear blade held by a massive casting 
sliding on two standards, and forced down to its work by a 
pair of eccentric and sliding blocks. Itis driven by an in- 
dependent engine, and was made by Messrs. Morgan. Wil- 
liams & Co., of Alliance, Ohio. 

Some of the plates produced by Messrs. Shoenberger are 
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ultimately made into a most excellent quality of steel nails. 
The plates being cut into small pieces, the width of which a 
trifle exceeds the Jength of the nail, the latter are sheared 
off the end of the plate and headed at one operation. ‘The 
even texture and ductility of the steel renders it especially 
suitable for this work, as it does not tear and split like 
wrought iron when subjected to the same treatment. The 
nails appear to be remarkably uniform in size and shape, and 
will bear being bent round sharply without showing a sign 
of a crack. 
THE PITTSBURGH JUNCTION RAILROAD. 

Rapid progress is being made with this important link, 
which will join many of the independent lines around Pitts- 
burgh, and especially connect the Pittsburgh & Western, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads, giving the latter a 
through route to Chicago, via Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh 
& Western has already commenced running a through 
express train between Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

The line, after leaving the Baltimore & Ohio, passes, by a 
tunnel 3,000 ft. long, under the ridge on which the eastern 
part of the city of Pittsburgh is built. Tbe tunnel runs 
through clay and soft slate, and has been excavated in the 
old-fashioned way, chiefly by hand labor, power or 
diamond drills being of little use in the soft stuff 
met with. On emerging from the north end of the 
tunnel, the line passes under the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
between Millvale and Lawrenceville stations, It then 
crosses the Allegheny River to form a junction with 
the Pittsburgh & Western. The part of the bridge crossing 
the river itself presents no features of special interest, as 
the line is straight, but the bridge across the backwater on 
the Allegheny City side is on the skew, and accommodates a 
double line of rails laid toa 7 degree curve. The span of 
the bridge is 218 ft., and the horizontal distance between 
the centres of the chords is no less than 36 ft. 6in, this in- 
crease over the ordinary width being necessary in order to 
allow for tbe sharp curve. 

The bridge is bing built at the works? of Messrs. C. J. 
Schultz & Co., at Chartiers, a few miles below Pittsburgh. 


Australian Railroad Notes. 











The information below is nearly all obtained from a com- . 
munication to the Zeitung des Vereins Deutscher Eisen- 
bahn-Verwaltungen, by Mr. Henry Greffartb. 

In Australia at the close of 1882 and 1883 the length of 
railroad in operation was: 





1882 1883. Increase, 
LEASE ee eee ee 1.507 1,355 152 
New South Weales.........606. so-secces 146'1% 1,315 14646 
south Australia... 998% 945% 53 
MORON ha0s0600. soe jnthes «ane 898 122 
West Anstralle..... .:.rsesecs voce sis TG 92% 
PC rites” maisek vases anes <% 172 172 ‘nes 
New Zealand 1,430 1,370 60 
Total.... ..6,6801% 6,155 525% 


Compared with the population the increase was much 
greater than in the United States during 1883, our increase 
having been about 6,900 miles for 54!¢ million people; 
their’s 525 miles for 3 million people. The Australians 
built one mile of railroad for every 5,700 people, we one 
for every 8,000 people; but in1882 we built a mile for every 
4,600 people. 





The gauges of the railroads in Australia are as follows; 
In Victoria, 5 ft. 3in.; in New South Wales, 4 ft. 81¢ in. ; 
in South Australia, 5 ft. 3 in. and 3 ft. 6 in.; in Queensland 
and West Australia and New Zealand, 3 ft. 6in.; in Tas- 
mania, 5 ft. 3in. and 3 ft. 6 in. 





The Australian colonies import nearly all their railroad 
materials, and chiefly from Englaud, but also buy some 
things in this country. The coutracts are let through their 
agents in London, whose names and addresses are: 

Victoria.—Mr. Robert Murray Smith, No. 8 Victoria 
Chambers, Victoria street, Westminster. 

New South Wales.—Sir Saul Samuel, K. ©. M. G., No. 5 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 

South Australia,—Sie Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G, No. 8 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 

Queenstand.—Mr. William Hemmant, No. 1 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria street, Westminster. 

New Zealand.—Sir Samuel Dillon Bell, K. C. M. G., 
7 Westminster Chambers, Westminster. 


No. 





Victoria, the colony inthe extreme southeast of Australia, 
having 87,540 square miles of area (—Indiana and Illinois 
together) and 910,375 inhabitants (85,000 less than Kansas 
in 1880) had 1.355 miles of railroad at the end of 1882, 
which earned £1,781,078 gross and £682,479 net in 1882, 
which is equal to $6,397 gross and $2,448 net’ per mile of 
road—not far from the average in the United States, 
which was $7,188 gross and $2,899 net in the last year 
reported. The Victorian railroads yielded net but 319 per 
cent. on the capital; the American railroads 444 per cent. 


The average cost per mile of the Victorian 
railroads was $70,422, while ours cost %61,342, 
Victoria had a _ population of 910,375, and_ its 


population per mile of railroad was 672, while ours was 
480. Itis thought that Victoria has made extraordinary 
progress in providing railroads, which has been done en- 
tirely by the government, which had to pay for interest on 
the railroad debt in 1882 $930,000 more than the net earn- 
ings of the railroads, though it pays only 414 per cent. in 
terest on the debt. Taking the country as a whole and the 
probable future value of the railroads, this is probably a 
light tax (in addition to the sums paid for freights and 
fares) to pay for their advantages. It amounts to about $1 
per head of population. The dividends paid by American 
railroads amounted to $1.87 per person. The total net earn- 
ings, which are what is paid by the community for interest 





on the inyestment in railroads, was $3:65 per person in 
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Victoria and $5.71 here. But as there is 40 per cent. more 
road for each American than for each Victorian, it is natural 
that the cost should be greater to the former, as much so 
as that the man who keeps three horses shuuld have to spend 
tore for horses than the man who keeps two ; but the cost 
was somewhat greater than the accommodation here, being 
55 per cent. more per person. 
The Victorian railroads are of 5 ft: 3 in. gauge. 


in 1882 the colony of Victoria was required by the courts 

v pay $600,490 to persons injured by accidents on the State 

railroads, of which it had 1,355 miles. This sum was 17 

per cent of the total net earnings of its railroads. Most of 

these accidents were on one comparatively short line, and 

the payments for injuries exceeded the net earnings of this 
line by about $125,000. 


New South Wales, the colony adjoining Victoria on the 
uurth (on the east coast of Australia), has an area of 308,- 
000 square miles, and, in 1882, had 817,468 inhabitants and 
1,315 miles of railroad, whose average cost had been $60, - 
807 per mile. Their gross earnings in 1882 were £1,658,864; 
their net earnings, £764,229, which is equivalent to 
$7,388 gross and $4,064 net per mile--$200 more gross 
and $1,165 more net than the earnings of railroads in this 
country. The net earnings were 5 1-6 percent. on the capi- 
tal expended—an eminently satisfactory result, as the in- 
terest paid by the government is less than that. The gov- 
ernment had authorized the expenditure of £11,000,000 
more for railroad construction, of which £3,000,000 was 
negotiated last year. This is the only Australian colony 
that bas adopted the English and American standard gauge 
of 4 ft. 844 in. A connection with the Victorian railroads 
is almost completed, and one with Queensland, the colony 
next north, is in progress. 


Queensland, next north of New South Wales, has but one- 
rourth of its population (248,255 in 1882, which is 54,000 
more than Colorado had in 1880), but more than twice its 
area (690,000 square miles, which is 244 times Texas), had 898 
miles of railroad in operation at the close of 1882, which 
was at the rate of one mile to 296 inhabitants. The colony 
devotes large sums yearly to the importation of immigrants 
and the construction of railroads, and 30,000 immigrants 
arrived last year. The average cost of its roads has been 
but $33,840 per mile, one of them having cost but $19,300 
per mile. In 1882 they earned £464,160 gross and £222,- 
029 net = $2,516 gross and $1,202 net per mile. The latter 
small sum amounted to 3.55 per cant. on the cost of the roads. 
Queensland is all north of the 30th degree of south latitude, 
and mostly in the tropic zone; but the population is inconsid- 
erable north of the 19th degree. Only the southern half of 
Florida is in as low a latitude asthe part of Queensland 
most distant from the Equator, and some of the Queensland 
railroads are about in the latitude of Cuba. Grazing and 
mining are the leading industries, but there is some sugar- 
growing near the coast. The Queensland government in 
1882 made a provisional contract for the construction of 
two long railroads (over a thousand miles in all) across the 
colony, for a land grant of 10,000 to 12,00) acres per mile; 
but the Parliament refused to indorse this agreement, and 
when the ministry dissolved the Parliament and ‘ went be- 
fore the country” on this question, the new Parliament 
rejected the proposition by astill greater majority, and 
voted that the colony should borrow money to build the 
railroads required rather than make large grants of land to 
induce corporations to build them. 

The experience of the Australian colonies in building and 
working state railroads should be watched with interest as 
an experiment of people whose character, customs and laws 
are much more like ours than those of the European coun- 
tries which have state railroads. These colonies are in a 
position to profit greatly by extending their railroads. They 
own vast areas of land, and get a very large part of the ben- 
efit of the advance in the market value of land which fol- 
lows the construction of railroads which make it accessible. 
This increase in value in many of our states has probably 
been many times the entire cost of the railroads, but the 
railroads have got none of this increase, the states (which 
may be compared with the Australian colonies) none, the 
general government comparatively nothing (as it gives 
away most of its land and sells very little), but the indivi- 
dual land-owners nearly the whole. 

All the Queensland railroads are of 3 ft. 6in. gauge. 
Trains run over them at from 16 to 20 miles an hour. 





South Australia is the colony next west of those 
above named, extending entirely across the continent 
from the south to the north coast, with the enormous 
area of 935,000 square miles, most of which has scarcely 
ever been trod by the foot of man. Its population was 
310,650 at the close of 1883, which was 311 per mile of 
railroad. The expenditure on railroads per inhabitant was 
only $103, the average cost per mile of the 94514 miles at 
the end of 1882 having been but $32,600. Small as it was, 
however, the net earnings were but 2.56 per cent. on this 
capital, and the balance had to be made up by taxation. 
Several of the roads did not earn their working expenses. 


West Australia, with but 30,766 inhabitants (but an area 
of 1,009,000 square miles, which is more than that of the 
whole United States east of the Mississippi) has 9214 miles 
of railroad, or a mile to 333 people. But it does not sup- 
port its railroads. There are two roads—one 24 and one 12 
miles long—owned by companies and engaged in carrying 
timber to the coast, which may be presumed to earn some 
profit, else they would not be worked ; but neither of the 
two roads owned by the government earned its working ex- 
penses. 

This colony remained a penal colony until 1868, and it 


seems to have scarcely any fertile land along the coast; but 
not long ago an explorer discovered a comparatively fertile 
district some 200 miles inland, and the colony now hopes to 
secure a considerable construction of railroads through 
land grants, for which London syndicates have been nego- 
tiating. No part of the United States except Alaska is so 
thinly populated. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Running Away from a Runaway. 


A dispatch from Rock Island, Ill., May 29, says: “A 
curious and very nearly a disastrous collisioti occurred on 
the Rock Island & Peoria road to-da The engine of a 
gravel train got off the track near Coal Valley, a station 
about 14 miles from here. A wrecking train was sent out 
from Galva to get the engines on the track again. Passen- 
ger train No. 2, going to Peoria from this city, met the dis- 
abled engine first, and after considerable work the track was 
cleared. The train then started'on, but had not gone far 
when the wrecking train, the engine to which was backing 
up, was met on asharp curve. Both engines were reversed 
as quickly as possible, but the trains came together with 
quite a shock. The passengers were badly sbaken up but no 
one was seriously hurt. The engineer and fireman of tie 
éngine attached to the wrecking train had jumped to the 
ground, aiid wheti the collision occurred the tank became 
detached, while the rest of the engine started forward at a 
terrific rate, the engineer baving pulled the throttle wide 
open before he jumped. Passenger train, No. 1, from Peoria, 
was about due as the wild engine started down the track 
directly toward it. Both engines, however, approached on 
a straight track, and the engineer on the passenger train re- 
versed his engine and started on the back track, closely fol- 
lowed by the wild engine. The chase was kept up for several 
miles until the steam finally gave out on the runaway engine 
and it was captured. Thus two narrow escapes from a fear- 
ful collision occurred in a short space of time.” 

A Tunnel Accident, 

A dispatch from Ligonier, Pa., May 2, says: Koupp’s 
Tunnel on the South Pennsylvania Railroad was the scene 
of a terrible accident by which 9 men were instantly killed 
and eleven others severely injured, with slight hopes of re- 
covery. A large force of men was engaged in excavating a 
tunnel about 100 ft. from the main entrance when tLe 
heavy scaffolding gave way with the above appalling re- 
sult. Your correspondent was unable to learn the names of 
the victims, but it is said they were principally Italians. 
The bodies have been recovered and a coronet’s inquest will 
be held. Great excitement prevails at the scene of the dis- 
aster. 

“The underground work of the tunnel was just begun 
yesterday, and they bad not made much progress when the 
accident occurred. The coverings were limestune, and the 
roof was timbered over as the work progressed. It was 
thought to be secure, but the rocky sides and covering split 
and came down with such force as to crush the heavy tim- 
bers and precipitate a huge mass of earth on the unfortunate 
men below. All tbe available force were put to work at 
once digging out the crushed remains of the victims. The 
scene is described as heartrending, as one after another of 
the mangled bodies were brought out and laid on the bank. 
Six were killed outright, and two have since died. Five 
others were seriously injured. The men killed were all 
foreigners with one exception. Their names could not be 
learned, as the tucnel is 20 miles from any railroad.” 

A Narrow Escape. 

Train No. 5 on the Erie had a narrow escave from a bad 
accident Wednesday night, at the Black Rock cut just east 
of this village. The watcbman, who is kept constantly on 
duty at this point, heard an unusual noise ‘shortly before 9 
o’clock, and going outside discovered that twolarge Western 
Union telegraph poles, together with all the wires, bad fallen 
directly across the track. Knowing that the St. Louis ex- 
press was about due, he hurried down the track and flagged 
the train just as it was about to enter the cut. The track at 
this point runs along the edge of a high embankment, and 
had the train ran into the obstruction, it would probably 
have beeu thrown from the track and many lives jeopar- 
dized. It took an hour to remove the poles and wires, and 
telegraph communication was delayed nearly all night over 
some wires.—Port Jervis (N. Y.) Gazette, May 29. 
Baggage Express Agents. 

The New York Times charges that some of the baggage 
express agents on the railroads running into New York are 
in league with confidence men and other swindlers, and 
make use of the opportunities given by their business to get 
information as to the destination, business and names of 
travelers, which they promptly give to their confederates. 
This charge ought to be investigated. 


Train Robbers in Mexico. 


The Mexican Financier, of May 24, says: ** The Govern- 
ment is showing commendable energy in prosecuting the 
suppression of Jawlessness in the bandit-infested district 
along the line of the Mexican Central Railway in the states 
of Querétaro and Guanajuato. Since the attack on the 
train at kilometer 258 a force of 800 cavalry has been scour- 
ing the country under General Pifion, protecting the rail- 
way and arresting evil-doers. It is the determination of the 
Government not to cease its exertions until not only are all 
the train-wreckers cleared out of the way, but the country 
is rid of all evil-disposed persons and suspicious characters. 
The effect is already most beneficial. There is a feeling of 
wholesome terror inspired among the mischievously inclined 
peasantry, and nobody ventures to be seen near the 
railway for fear of »rrest and death, or the fate of being 
sent to Yucatan, which in théir eyes is worse than being 
shot. Therefore trains now run on time and without 
molestation, the track being free from obstacles. The local 
authorities have shown themselves lukewarm in aiding the 
troops to bring the offenders to justice, therefore the latter 
have taken the matter entirely into their own bands. The 
owners of haciendas are largely to blame for this, for in 
order to secure themselves against robbery many of them 
compromised with the bandits, assuring them protection 
against the consequences of their deeds when they were ar- 
rested, and therefore interceding with their influence before 
the local magistrates. The greater part of the train-wreck- 
ers have vow been arrested and either shot or otherwise 
severely punished. Tbree of the bandits, who were arrested 
with four others last Monday, were shot at three o’clock on 
Tuesday morning near Celaya. These were Cipriano Roja 
of Celaya, the leader of the gang and a notorious robber 
Pedro Herrera of Ameche and José Salinas. They confessed 
their crime, and said that among them was a foreman and 
four men of a section. employed on the railway, who 
removed the rai] which threw the train from the track. Now 
that train-wrecking has been stop and tranquility pre- 
vails along the line the confidence of the public ought soon 

be restored, and travel on the Pullman express trains re- 
sume the prosperous condition which it was assuming before 











the recent attempts took place,” 


General Railroad BMlews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Boston & Lowell, special meeting, in Boston, June 12, 

Central Vermont, annual meeting, at the office in St, Al- 
bans, June 19. 

St. Joseph & Western, aunnal meeting, at Elwood, Kan., 
June 12. ’ 

St. Paul & Duluth, annttal meeting, at the office in St. 
Paul, Minn., June 16, at noon, 

Ulster & Delaware, annual nieeting, at the office in 
Rondout. N. Y., June 11. 

Vicksburg & Meridian, adjourned anntab meeting, at the 
office in New York, July 16, at noon. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Boston & Albany, 2° per cent., quarterly, payable June 
30, to stockholders of record on May 31. . 
Eastern in New Hampshire (leased to Eastern Railroad 
Co.), 214 per cent., semi-annual, payable June 16. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows: 

American Society of Civil Engineers, anoual convention, 
in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. Fulb 
arrangements have been announced. a io 

Master Car-Builders’ Association, annual conVention, in 
Saratoga, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. 

Yard-Masters’ Mutual Benefit Association, annual con- 
vention, in Atlanta, Ga.,on Wednesday, June ll. _ : 

Master Mechanics’ Association, annual convention, in 
Long Brancb, N. J,, beginning on Tuesday, June 17. 

Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Association, annual 
convention, in Boston, on Tuesday, June 17. _ 

General Baggage Agents’ Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing. in Boston, on Wednesday, July 16. é 

Western Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents, adjourned meeting, in Minneapolis, Minu., on Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 13. . : 

Master Car- Painters’ Association, annual convention, in 
Boston, on Wednesday, Sept. 3. 

Rcad-Masters’ Association of America, annual conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

Association of American Railroad Superintendents, 
semi-annual meeting, in Boston, on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
sages semi-annual convention, in Boston, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 16. > 

New England Railroad Club, first monthly meeting for 
the season, at the rooms in the Boston & Albany station in 
Boston, on Wednesday, Sept. 24. : 

General Time Convention, fall meeting, at the Conti- 
nental Hotel. Philadelphia, on Thursday, Oct. 9. 

Southern Time Convention, fall meetirg, at No. 46 Bond 
street, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 

American Street Railway Association, atttiwal conven- 
tion, in New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 





Foreclosure Sales. 

The Austin & Northwestern Railroad was offered for 
sale in Austin, Tex., May 28, under a decree of foreclosure. 
The minimum amount was fixed by the decree at $210,000, 
and no bidder offering that amount, the sale was adjourned 
until July 2in Austin. The road is a narrow gauge line 
extending from Austin northwest about 60 miles. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


The Executive Committee met, pursuant to call, in Atlanta, 
Ga., May 29, Genera] Commissioner Powers presiding. 
There was a full attendance, includiug the following mem- 
bers: Henry Fink, East ‘fennessee, Virginia & Georgia; 
A. L. Rives, Richmond & Danville; Jobn Scott, Cincinnati 
Southern; R. A. Anderson, Western & Atlantic; John B. 
Peck, South Carolina: W. G. Raoul, Central; B. D. Hazel, 
New York & Charleston Steamship line: M. H. Smith, 
Louisville & Nashville; H. 8. Haines, Savannab, Florida & 
Western: J. W. Thomas, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis: R. R. Bridgers, Coast Line; and there were also 
present nearly all the members of the Rate Committee. The 
session was short and harmonious. After due consideration 
it was unanimously agreed to continue the pool agree- 
ment after July. It will be remembered that the continu- 
ance of the agreement was left to the Executive Committee 
by the action of the association at its last meeting. 

The only other business brought before the committee 
was the question of the adoption of a uniform bill of lading 
for all lines on which there was no action taken, the matter 
being referred to a sub-committee. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
The May meeting of the Institute of Mining Engineers be- 
gan in Chicago May 27, about 100 members being present. 
Mr. O. W. Potter, Chairman of the Local Committee, called 
the meeting to order and made a brief address, iutroducing 
Mayor Harrison, who delivered an appropriate address of 
welcome. This was responded to by Mr. J. C. Bayles, of 
New York, President of the Institute. Mr. Bayles then de- 
livered his annual address on the “ Progress of Mining and 
Metallurgy in the United States,” dwelling especially upon 
the iron and steel interests. After the delivery of this ad- 
dress the business session was begun and a number of papers 
were read. sh ae 

On May 28 the members took a trip in the morning to the 
South Chicago Rolling Mills, after inspecting which they 

roceeded to Pullman by special train, lunch being served 
in the cars on the road. After inspecting the car works and 
other manufacturing establishments at Pullman they re- 
turned to Chicago, and in the evening a business session was 
held at which a number of papers were read and some of 
them discussed. 

On the third day, May 29, the greater ~~ of the day was 
taken up by an excursion to La Salle and the iuspection of 
the zinc works there and other establishments, a business 
session being held intheevening. , 

The fourth day, May 30, was principally devoted to busi- 
ness, morning and evening sessions being held for the read 
ing and discussion of papers. In the evening the annual 
banquet of the Institute was held, a large number of mem- 
bers and ladies being present. This concluded the spring 
meeting. . 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Albemarle & Raleigh.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this road, held at Raleigh, N. C.. May 29, 
the following directors were elected: H.R. Baltzer, Henry 
J. Rogers, Alfred Lichtenstein, Charles Unger, George H. 
Schinzel, William Roessler, Adolph Hegewisch, W. G. = 
church, Simon Sterne, John K. Cheevey, B. T. Strickla 
Henry D. Roberson, Edwin Schultze. 


Baltimore & Hanover.—At the annual meeting of the 














stockholders of this compaay, May 23, the following officers 
were elected: President, Capt. A. W. Eichelberger; Direc- 
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Charles P. Sanborn Clerk; George A. Kettell Treasurer; | St. P.& Duluth ...... .... 227, Sto) 17...) 2 3,814, 76.795;  7,019}..... ..| 9.1|| 368} 365) 4).....) 1.4 
Georg? K. Hazeltine Assistant Treasurer. St. P., Minn. & Manitoba.... 1,887) 1,25 1,250) 137) . ..| 10.9 808. 1999} 812,016)... ..... ''7,017| 0.8}, 580) 650; ...| 90| 13.8 
Delaware, Mary'and & Virgin ia.—This company has re- Total, 4 ee 6, 143} 4,310 1, 1.833 ives! casa a 2,670,891 "3,956,719 TOL 65.9% 39 0) oe 435 t 454 er ee 
elected N. L. McCready President and W. H. Stanford Vice- co ir rie See. 1,833) .....| 42.6]|.......220+] ceccccceee 714,17 -| 36.5] .... . ...| 19] 4.2 
President, and the number of directors has been increased | - S cae | 
to fifteen. SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 
Denver & Rio Grande.—Mr. S. K. Hooper has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger Agent in place of Mr. F. C. Nims, | Fort Worth & Denver. SAD. DIME ks Veen — 40,700 26,700! 14.000 370! 243) 127)..... 1.8 
resigned. Mr. Hooper was formerly General Passenger ont. Colorado & § Santa Fe. 536) 480 | re 11.7 i 77 5 120,064 9,711). 242; 250).... 8} 3.2 
Agent of the ianoital & St. Joweph,"and warappomnted | oii atoeretg MQ RR 2s Tt) A BRB on Ee romaEe 
: an. Uity, -* : Bee S53t e Peak Tawa tad wie 76, 34,22 sf > 5 aa 31.: 
few weeks since to the same position on the Central Iowa | Little Rock & Ft. Smith..... 173) 168)" 5).....| 3.0 35,352} 36,662|......... 204, 218... 14) 64 
aa inl 1. | Missouri Pacific|............| 1,895) 1,895)... |... ..+ || 1,196.657| 1,150.057| 46,600)... ... 2| 607) 25).....] 41 
Eastern.—The following circular from Mr. Amos Pils- | st. L., Ft. Scott & Wichita..| 160) °128, $2....| 2; 32°389| ” 15.063, 17,826).... |. 202, 118 84...) 712 
bury, Master of Rolling Stock, is dated East Boston, May | St. L. & San Francisco.. .. 750|. 7241 26)..... 3.6|| 363,489 274,011! 89,478 484, 388 96 |246 
23: "Mr. Arthur M. Waitt has been appointed General | Vicks., Shreveport & P..... 7241 73) ~61).....| 69.8]| 5,586 3\151| 2,435 45) 44, 1)... || "Os 
Foreman of Car Depsrtment, in place of Mr. J. D. Billings, ——- +; +, —-| - — - | ——-— , —- —.__ —--— | — - -~ - -|-—-|—__ —- - 
resigned, and will be respected and obeyed accordingly. | Total. 10 roads............ 4,450 4,260, 190)... ..- || 2,024,403] 1,815,122] 221,494) 12,213) ... 455| 426| 29).....| .... 
The appointment to take effect June 1. 1884. From this lotal ine. or Oe se 8%6z% eeleos cocsle 190).... I eT ais cakes tricneeoas 209,281 TTT eae, ELSI) wm eos Sd sine | 6.7 
date all reports, requisitions, letters and. telegrams relating — . a | 
to the general business of the Car Department must be ad- ‘ . 
dressed to A. Pilsbury, Master of Rolling Stock at East Bos- on Pane Oe Pee Bee. a 
ton. All communications relating to cars. or repairs of cars, | ,, wa i ‘- | | | 
should be addressed to Arthur M. Waitt, General Foreman, | “entral Pacific....... . .. | 3,003) 2,941) 62)... 2.1)| 2,034,000) 2,050,312|...... ..) 16,312] 0.8) 677) 697).. | 20) 3.0 
Car Department, Salem, Mass. All orders for work (either pf Be a $ -m0l..~-S—~«YsC“(Csé«X MR | | eval en * ee 
new work or repairs necessary for other departments, soph dread... aes an nen 62 > eg sore pobeaaie i. ais 0.8 eT Po 2.9 
met be addressed to the General Manager or the Master of : =| PG ROETT | erect EMIRMIN les wc: Base pier Poa abel Wien | Mier 
Rolling Stock. Granp TOTAL: | 
$ 2 . tal, 73 "eee 50,855/46,768)/4,087)..... ... _||28,079,248/25, 7|3,12 SAPS 552] 5 
Eastern Railroad Leased Line.—At the annual meetings Total wae. oer aen. WEES a pe S087 are 8.7 ee ‘ wis iy ae mt B O57. ioe oe P 2 s mea mam) grist: 13 
held June 3 directors were chosen as follows for the com- | 1 | : ere ert Wri be a 
panies nameg, whose properties are leased to the Eastern | ~ Sc: j ar a a ie 
Railroad Co.: Portland, Saco @& Portsmouth.—Arthur * Includes al! lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. § Not in table for the four months. 
Sewall, Bath, Me.; F. R. Barrett, George E. B. or. + Includes New Jersey Central in 1884. | Includes Iron Mountain lines. 
I -ortland, Me.: Frank Jones, Por tsmouth, N. H.; B. t Includes Dlinois lines and Southern Divisioz. 
Bacon, Samuel C. Lawrence, Richard Olney, Boston. +d £4 : Ya Sees © A 
mouth Bridqe Co,—W. B. Bacon, 8. H. Frink, W. H. Hack- | © % id 4h , Toes me aes $7 $ 
ett, Frank Jones, Samuet C. Lawrence, John W. Sanborn, Fargo Southern.—Mr. C. J. Eddy has beeu appointed | M. Hoyt, Samuel L. Hoyt, Cornelius D. Wood, New York; 
Arthur Sewall. Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway.— | General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office at Fargo, | Dr.A. Brower, Utica, N. Y.; H. C. Potter, Wm. L. Webber 
Frank J s c.L J i i / P 
rank Jones, Samuel C. Lawrence, John W. Sanborn, C. H.| Dak. He was recently on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. | H. «. Potter, Jr., East Saginaw. 
Sawyer, Arthur Sewall. Paul. 
Erie & Western Transportation Co.—At the annual Flint & Pere Marquette.—At the annual meeting in East Greencastle & Southern.—The offivers of this new com- 
Y g 
meeting in Philadelphia, June 3, the following directors | Saginaw, Mich., May 21, the following directors were | pany are: President, W. H. Denham; Vice President, W. 
ed : . E 
were elect George B. Bonnell, F Anta J. Firth, H. H, | elected: Wm, Ww. Crapo, Francis Hathaway, Loum Snow, | Ermentrout ; Secretary and Treasurer, W, H. Brown. Of- 
Houston, Joseph D. Potts, William Thaw, New Bedf ord, Mase,; Lewis Pierce, Portland, Me.; Alfred fice in Greencastle, Indiana. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS, FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIL 30. 





























































































































































































































MILEAGE. | EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE, 
NAME OF RoapD. | Rag a a re a ——— ere ee: ” 
| L884. | 1883, Ine. |Dec.|P. c.|| 1884. 1883. | Inc. | Dec. |P. c.|| 1884. | 1883. | Inc. | Dee. P.c 
| ' 
EASTERN ROADS. 
yo Ler of ij l | | | i] | 
$ $ $ $ | || $ $ $ | $ | 

Bastorn.... ..:.... | 1,031,983! 1,053,684 | 13,710] ....| 76) 2.1 

Grand Trunk ...... 5,163,091! 5,793,288). | "496| ..... 268 10.7 

Long Island........ 624,545) 592,307 | 1,674! 91) ....| 5.4 

N. Y. & New Eug.. 1,034,266) 1,055,594 | 2'639) ....| 53) 2.0 

N. Y., Sus. & West. ; 282,177, 290,289)... 1974| ....| 54) 2.8 

Northern Central.. **|| 1,7252772| 1,969/318}:- 5116] . ..| 756)12.: 

Pennsylvania* ..... || 15,159,907) 15,892.707 3760) .. .| 551) 4 

Phila. & Readiogt. 9.241.959 6,458,494 3458| |...| 534) 8.3 

Rochester & Pitts. 314,906, 105,679 wees cree {LOZ 709) 362) ..../51.1 

West Jersey ....... 312/164, 276,748 | 6} 1,660) 1,537) 123, ..../ 8.0 
Total 10 roads. ... "|| 34,890,770| 33,488,108) 3,060,346) 1,657,684, ... | 4,378) 4,648 0} -:- 
Total ine, or dec. Peceenete icku= bar Gad 1,402,662) Sesadene 4.2\) ore) oes 270 5.8 

SOUTHERN ROADS. 
4 a Se al dl a Fi rh 4 tar be. ee oe at 

Ala. Gt. Souchern..| 299! 290| ....|....] ....|| _ 351,281) _ 380,075, 21.206) ......... | 6.4) 1,211 1,138) 7 6.4 

Ches, & Ohio....... St7| “Sen... o “I2t]| 11591171) 1,141,841 9,330, 0.8)! 2:226) 2.208 18 0.8 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S! 130! 180) 22.) ..2.| 22.:|| ~"210,220| 203,976) 6 3.1) 15617, 1,589 48 3.1 

Cin.,N.O. & Tex. P| 333, 336) 2.) 02: || 7835.676| 740.43 6.1|| 2:338) 2.204, 136 6.1 

Kast Tenn.,Va.@Ga.| 1,098) 1,059) 39 -...| 3.7), 1,248,261) 1,248,236 ye|| 1,337] 1,179] ....| 42! 3.7 
Memphis & Char. 292) 'v@2| ....| ...| ....|| 439,259) 398,930 (1) 1,504 1,366 138) ....10.1 

Fia.Ry.& Nav.Co}| 477| 477) 1...) ....| -.-.|| 334,175) 207,225 ‘0, "743| "623' 120) -.../190 

Louisville & Nash..| 2,065) 2,028) °'37| /.::| 1.8|| 4,346,236! 4,222/329 9|| 2,105) 2,082 23) ....) L1 

Mobile & Ohio..... 528 528) ...|....| ....|| 709,584! 698,167 6 1.344) 1,322| 22) °...| 16 

Nash.,Chat.& St.L.| 554) 554) ....| 112.) .c.2]| 7921478): 760,250 '2\| 11430) 11872) 5d) ....|.4.2 

N, Or. & Nor’east.| 195) 49) 146] .:../298.0|| 132,910! 22'354 6| @82| "436 226) . ..49.6 

Norfolk & Western) 403) 428) 75) -..| 17.5 860,197, 800,162 ‘0 1.710 1,870 ...| 160) 8.0 
Shevandoah Val. Me, SD) sacl ese] come 233,000 213,803 0 936 859; 77) .... 9.0 

Rich. & Danville...| | 757| 757! ....| ....] “..|| 1,273,954) 1,208,828 :4|| 1,683! 1,597 86) tl) 64 
Char., Col. &Aug.| 354) 339! 41|)| 271,359) "301.723 1} ‘769 ‘890 ....| 111 12.5 
Col. & Greenville) 296 296) 34,070} 297,782 4| 791) 1,006 ....| 215 21.4 
Va. Midland. ....; 353) 352/ | | 466,909! 467,616 2|| 1.326, 1,528) ....| 2, 0.2 
Westera N.C...) 203) 190) | 68), 129,182! 5,580 0|| 686) “503, 133) ....|26.5 

South Carolina ... 247° 243) ---| 1.6}] 446,905 494,025) ........06. | 48,020) 10.7); 1,809) 2,037, ....) 228 11.2 

Vicks. & Meridian.) 142) 142) ....| ....| ....|| 161,243) 169,336)........... | 8,093, 4.8), 1,136) 1,293 | 57| 4.8 
Total, 20 roads...) 9,584) 9,236) 328|....|_...|| 14,508,155| 14,113,576, 635,475| 150,896 ....|| ],523) 1,525) ...., 2... 
Total ine. or dec.|...... i Swish | BRB... BiB cece ccccccce|soes coccesoe 484,579) ......... Bg! Rees Bt sew" 4% oan 2 0.1 

| Keen dik wre: cea a Ge. | 
CENTRAL GROUP. 

Chi. & Eastern 1)..| 250! ve ee pee od 457,027, 514,483)........... | 87.458 112! 1,814 2,042) ....| 228/112 

Chi. & West Mich..| 410) 390| 20) -.::| “5.1|/| 493'426/ 480,060! 13,366) ......... 2.4|| 1,203) 1,231| ©:.| 28/ 2.3 

Cin.,{nd..St.L.&Chi) 342) 342) .... wel] 703,009 752'663)..... ..... | "49,654| 6.6)| 2,056) 2;201| ... | 145 6.6 

Cin., Wash. & Balt.) 284) 284) ||. eee 671 2'484\. 0.00... | 42/813) 7.3)/ 1,900) 2,051) °...) 151) 7.3 

Cleve..Akron&Col.| 144) 144| .... | S|} yaujoeg) 159,637) .022 050502. | 18,575) 11.6)| "980 1,108) ....| 128/116 

Det., Lan. & No... | 258, 226! 32 14:2} 435'934) 476,323)... °2..°-2:| 40.389) 8.5)| 1,689! 2,108) ....| 419/19.9 

Ev. & Terre Haute.) 146 146) ....|... | ....|| 214.520) 224,434) 00. | 9,905] 4.4) 1,469) 1,537, .. | 68 4.4 

Flint & Pere Marq..| 362} 347, 15) ....| 43] — 811,22 822,102|........... | W881) 13) 2241) 2368) ....| 128) 5.3 

Iilisois Centralg. .| 1.526] 1,501) 25] ....| 1.7|| 3,242,800 3,458,460) ......2 2... | 215,660| _6.2|| 2,125, 2,304) ....| 179 78 

Inc., Bloom. &West| 695) “695| ...|....| ....|| ‘829,616 $5,780) ....... 2... | 106,173) 11.4|| 1,193) 1,346) ....) 153/114 

Ohio Central..... .| 284! 282) 52) ....| 294!) 331,05 296,617| 34,440) ........ 1L.5|| 1166| 1,279) |...) 113) 8.9 

Ohio & Mississippi.) 615) 615).....|. ..| ....| 1,327,728, 1,362;152)........... | “B4,484) 2.5|| 2'159} 2/215! ....| 56, 2.5 

Peoria, Dee & iSv..| 258) 254) °..0.) 2...) 200.|| 248,209) "213.525) 85,274) .... ....| 16.5)| 841| 139) 1865 

St.L..Alton & T. H. | | | H | | 
Main Line........ 195) 195) w+] seee|] 481,492} 496,228)... ..... 14,796 0 2, 2,545) ... | 76) 3.0 
Believille Line... 121) 121) ....|. | ... || 267,855! 275,385) .......... 5 2.7|| 2,214) 2,276) . 62) 2.7 

—_—- -| ==) —-+| ——--| | ———— —-- --|| —— -|—— --| ——— -- | —— 
Total, 15 roads...) 5,888) 5,744! 144)... | ....|| 10,525,166) 11,050,344 82,080) 608,258) ....|| 1,788! 1,924) ...| 138)... 
Totaline. or dec.|...... ey | = ss oa eae Seanenes she s00deseeloehuehebnae | —— 4. | co ee | seeel 136; 7.1 
| | | | | | H} | | 
NORTHWESTERN ROADS. 
we le [ar = ion | ez ; ll. l | 

Bur ,Ced.Rap.&No.| 714) 714, ....|....| ..../| 850,752} 855,570)........ .| 4,818) 0.5|| 1,192! 1.198 6 0.5 

Central Iowa....... 401, 305, 96 ... | 31.5 447.203, 373,896) 73,307) ......... | 19.6)| 1,115) 1,225 110| 9.1 

Chi. & Alton.. .... 850, 850) ....|....| ....|| 2,541,972) 2,491,342! 50,630] .... ... | 2.1/| 2,991) 2/931, "60 2.1 

Chi., Mil. & St. P..:) 4,760) 4,520| 240) ....) 5.3|! 6,524,000) 6,632 245)........... 109,245, 1.6) 3,370) 1,467) ..... 97 6.5 

Chi. & N. W........ 3,837) 3.580/ 257) °°.) 7.2|| 6,569,618, 6,518,688) 59,930) ......... | 0.8|| 1,712) 1,821 109, 6.0 

Chi., St. P.. M.& 0.) 13290 1,170! 120) °.2.| 10.3|| 1,681,106) 1,466,864! 214,242) ........ | 14.2|| 1,308) 1,254) “49 ....| 3.9 

Des Moines & Ft. D) 138) 138] ..... | ....|1 107,387] 93,693, 13,654) ......... 14.4) 778 “679-99 14.4 

GreenBay,W.&St.P| 220) 220 vi] 126,364] 121,161)... .. | 4,797| 3.9]| 529) 551) ....| 22) 3.9 

Ill. Cent., lowalines| 402) 402| wl] 526,800] 610,686) 21... .| 83:866) 13.7) 1,310) 1,579) | 209/13.7 

Marquette, H.& O.| 121) 100 21.0)! 87.825 75,052| |" 12,773) ......... | 17.0|| (726) ‘751| ....| 25) 3.3 

Mil. L.s.& W.... | 374) 321 16.5) 342,140) 285,251) 46,889) 6.2... | 15.8) 915) 920) | 5, 06 

Mil. & Northern...| 227, 183 22.7|| 163,320, 142,615) 20,705) ......... | 145| 719} 771) ....| 52] 68 

Wisconsin Central.| 440) 440) | 492,059 441,141) 50,918) ......... 11.5)| 1,118 1,003 115, 11.5 
Total, 13 roads... .|13,774/12,945| 82 ....|| 20,449,506] 20,118,184| 534,043] 202,726, ....|| 1,485) 1,554 ....| 69)... 
Total'ine. or dee | veval eoneee | 64) aie aSbats ated ocd | 331,222) ......... i6| ical snes | ss] 60) 44 

| 4 | | 
ROADS NORTHWEST OF ST. PAUL. 
he ieee Hie j ! ey = 4 rh)  aivale oF _ PareT? ay Te 

Canadian Pacific...| 2,008} 1,150| 858) ceil 74.6! 1,127,777] 1,082,297, 45,480 ......... 4.2\| 562 941! | 379/40.3 

Northern Pacific...| 2,461] 1,618] 843 52.6 3,424,600, 1,996,767, 1,427,883) ......... 71.5), 1,892 1,234 ‘ 

St. P. & Duluth....| 227) “z10) 17) 8.1| ‘286,292 “s96.uo2' 7 .2......| 10,640| 3.5); 1,261/ 1,414) .. | 153)10.9 

St. P., Minn, & Man| 1,387) 1,250) 187) ....| 10.9) 2,361,533) 2,421,205)..... ..... 59,672} 2.5|! 1,703 1935) ....| 232/12.2 
Total, 4 roads... | 6,083) 4,228|1,859| .. | ....|| 7,200,202| 5.797,201| 1.473.318, | 70,812| ....| 1,184 1,371! ....| 187]... 
Total ine. or dec eeeas © pateeed 1,853) ... +40 pehoae sanen checdd oouentna 1,403,001) ..... ... a ae | Uh sed sosel 187/13.6 

! | | t | ' ! 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 

Ft, Worth & Den..| 110° 110 ....|....| ....{; 221,000! 101.900! 19,100) ......... - 48.7/| 1,200 926! 174... | 18.7 

Gulf, Co. & 8. F..| 536 468) 68) ....| 145 528,57 556,773) ..0..00.0- 28,202, 5.1|| 986] 1,190) .... 204) 17.1 

K. C..Ft.S.& Guif..| 389} 389) ....) 0...) .... 744,584, 595,781, 148.803! ......... 24:9|| 1,914) 1,532) 382°...| 24:9 

Little R’k. & Ft. S..| 173/168) 5, ....) 3.0 155,280,  169,297)........... 14.012 ~8.3|| “s98! 1,008) ....'110) 11.0 

Lit.R’k.,Miss.R.&T.| 173) 173| ...| ....| .---|| . 107.268} 134548) 0.0... 27280) 20.2|| 620) °778) ....) 1:8] 20.2 

Missouri Pacific.|.. | 1,895) 1,895) 727] 5,178,946! 5,181,686) 122200022: 7,740 0.2|| 2,730) 2,734) 1... 0.2 

St. L., Ft.S.& W. | ‘160| 128) 154,581 56,446) 98,135! ........| 173.7|| 966} "441| 525 .....|119.0 

St. L.&SanFran... 759) 724! | 3.6} 1,428,469 1,140,299, 288,170, .........) 25.2/| 1,905) 1,575) 330 21.0 

Vicks., Sh. & Pac... 117) 73} | 60.3 43.398 28,924 14,474 2220. 49.9|| 371| ‘399 28) 7.0 

ee ee | jo SO COC } | —_—_ - o | eee | ee om 
Total, 9 roads....| 4,303! Tid ...| 8,457,097, 7,965,649) 568,682) 77,234... || 1,965 1,930) 35)....)...... 
Total inc, or dec.| ...... S stkachaiale | . Dita sabeadns |e cssceoes | 401,448) .. ..... -_ BIBL, Figs. 33) 18 
| | | | | i , ae 2 See e 4 me 
FAR WESTERN AND PACIFIC ROADS. 
: a —-— — 

Central Pacific. ...| 3,003! 3,036] ....| 33) 1.1/| 6,625,000) 7,288,478)........... | 663,478 9.1) 2,206 2,401) .. | 195) 8.1 
Total, 1road.....| 3,003) 3,036] ...| 33) ... 1 6,625,000! 7,288,478!........... | 663,478) ....|| 2,206, 2,401! ....| 195... 
Total ine. or dec.| ......| ...--- --+| 33 1.1) cose Bushee i iced! in oatacdtenderes -ee-| 663,478) 9.1)| ......) .... | 195) 8.1 

ee pileniasing [ietiest, aati ebaetss beiien, recon | js)viceleniyeinsicinns (cist ea aA Was: Rec | Cannes Riis IEReoih (pe 
Granp TotaL: | : | 
Total, 72 roads.. .|50,604|46,542|4,099| 37] .... 102,745,896 99,821,540) 6,354,944 3,430,588) ....|| 2,030 2,145 Be 
Total inc. or dec.| . \....| ..... 4,062| .... 87] ig elk I Sa |esee veeseee | 2'924'356) ......... ad ASA: eg ES wg 
cs = al tae — — SEA. ng. = wanes” <i 4 | ' 
* Includes all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. § Includes Illinois lines and Southern Division. 
+ Includes New Jersey Central in 1884. ! Includes Iron Mountain lines. 





t Includes Florida Central and Florida Transit roads. 








Uinois Central Proprietary Lines.—At the annual meet- | Clarke; Directors, J. C. Clarke, W. J.-Mauriac; Secretary, 
ing in Chicago last week officers were chosen as below for | A. G. Hackstaff; Treasurer, Henry De Wolf. 

the companies named, which are owned and controlled by| Jeffersonville, Madison d& Indianapolis.—At the annual 
the Illinois Central C>.: Chieago & Springfield.—President, | meeting in Jeffersonville, Ind., May 21, the following 
J. ©, Clarke: Secretary, A. G. Hackstaff; Treasurer, Henry | directors were elected : J. N. McCullough, Wm. Thaw, Thos. 
De Wolt. Kankakee & Southwestern.—President, J. C.|D, Messler, John P. G W. W. Barnes, J. H. McCam 
Ciarke; Directors, A. H. Hanson, Henry De Wolf, E. T. | bell, Geo. 8. McKiernan Tes. McCrea, 8. H, Patterson, 3 
Jeffery, W. J. Mauriac, South Chicago.—President, J. C. | L, Bradley, J. I. Irwin, Robert McKim, 


Kansas: City, Arkansas & Fort Smith,—The office of this 
new company is at Fort Smith, Ark.; the directors are A. 
Birden, A. J. Egy, B.S. Morris, J. B. Newberry and J. R. 
Rutherford. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. Jobn B. Carson, 
late Vice-President and General Manager of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph road has been appointed General Manager of 
this road. Itis understood that he will shortly succeed Mr. 
Roosevelt as President. 


Manchester & Lawrence.—At the annual meeting of th® 
stockholders of this road the following directors were 
chosen: Benjamin F. Maitin, Nethan Parker, \ anchester, 
N. H.; Edward A. Abbott, William A. Tower, Boston; 
Joseph W. Smith, Andover, Mass.; Asa Fowler, Jobn A. 
White, Concord. Subsequently Mr. Martin was elected 
President, 8. N. Bell Clerk and G. B. Chandler President. 


Montpelier & Wells River.—At the annual meeting of 
this company in Montpelier, Vt., May 29, the following 
directors were elected: D. R. Sortwell. Cambridge, Mass. ; 
8S. 8S. Thompson, Lyndonville, Vt.;W.H. H. Bingham, 
Stowe, Vt.; Joel Foster, 8S. C. Shurtleff. Montpelier, Vt. ; 
D. R. Sortwell was elected President; 8. S. Thompson, Vice- 
President; Joel Foster, Secretary and Treasurer; W. A. 
Stowell, General Superintendent; Fred W. Morse, Cashier 
and General Freight and Passenger Agent; H. W. Whit- 
comb, Superintendent of Transportation. 


Nashua & Lowell.—At the annual meeting of this com- 
sed the following directors were elected: Francis A. 
rooks, Francis V. Parker, Gedney K. Richardson, Boston; 
Jeremiah W. White. Cornelius V. Dearborn, William W. 
Bailey, Nashua, N. H.; A. M. Shaw, Lebanon, N. H.; Trea- 
surer, Charles B. Brooks, Boston: Corporation Cierk, Walter 
PSs Nashua. ‘the road is leased to the Boston & 
well. 


Nicaragua. —In order to eff-ct a thorough reorganization 
of the management the government of Nicaragua has made 
the following appointments on the railroad which it owns : 
Theodore E. Hocke, General Manager ; José A. Roman, 
Superintendent. Mr. Hocke was recently Engineer of 
Public Works under construction, and Mr. Roman Post- 
master-Gencral of the republic. 


Norfolk & Virginia Beach —The officers of the company 
are as follows: Marshall Parks, President; H. W. Page, 
Secretary; W. J. Welsh, Treasurer; J: M. Dickey, General 
Manager. Directors: J. Hopkins, Pennsvivania; H. C. 
Comegys, New York; 8. K. Jackson, Hugh N, Page, W. G. 
Elliott, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—At the annual meeting of the 
stockbolders of this company in Concord, N. H., May 28, 
the following directors were elected: Henry C. Sherburne, 
George E. Todd, Concord, N. H.; Alvah W. Sulloway, Geo. 
W. Nesmitb, Franklin, N. H.; Uriel Crocker, Francis B. 
Hayes, Josiah H. Benton, Jr., Boston. Henry C. Sher- 
burne was chosen President; William L. Foster, Clerk; 
George A. Kettell, of Boston, Treasurer; George K. Hazel 
tine, of Concord, Assistant Treasurer. 


Northern Pacific.—Mr. J. W. Smith, recently Assistant to 
J. B. Cable, Superintendent of the Rocky Mountain and 
idabo Divisions of this road bas been appcinted Superin- 
tendent of the Idaho Division, Mr. Cable still continuing as 
Superintendent of the Raky Mountain Division. 


Northern & Northwestern, of Canada.— Mr. Robert 
Quinn has been appointed General Freight and Passenger 
oo in place of Robert Kerr, who has gone to the Canadian 

acific. 


Old Colony Steamboat Co.—At the annual meeting in 
Boston, June 3, the following directors were chosen: Fred- 
erick L. Amos, N. Bliss, Tbomas J. Borden, Jobn 8. Bray- 
ton, Charles F. Choate, Francis B. Hayes, Leander N. Lov- 
ell, Silas Pierce, Nathaniel Thayer. ‘The company is con- 
trolled by the Old Colony Railroad Company. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. George De Haven bas been appointed 
Passenger Agent of the Baltimoie District, with office in 
Baltimore. 


Pennsylvania Company.—At the annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, June 3, the following directors were chosen: W. H. 
Barnes, J. N. McCullough, Thomas D. Messler, Wm. Thaw, 
Pittsburgh; A. J. Cassatt, J. N. DuBarry, John P. Green, 
H. H. Houston, Wistar Morris, Henry M. Poillips, George 
B. Roberts, Edmund Smith, J. P. Wetherill, Philadelphia. 


Peterboro.— At the annual meeting of this road the follow- 
ing board of directors were elected: James Scott, Thomas 
Eaton, S. A. B. Abbott, John H. George, George A. Rams- 
dell, Edward Spalding and Frank McKesn; clerk, G. C. 
Shattuck. The road is leased to the Boston & Lowell. 


Peterboro & Hillsboro.— At the annual meeting of this 
company in Concord, N. H., May 30, the following direc- 
tors were elected: Henry C. Sherburne, George E, Todd, 
Concord, N. H.; Henry K. French, Peterboro, N. H.; John 
C. Campbell, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H.; George W. Nesmith, 
Alvah W. Sulloway, Franklin, N. H.; Josiah H. Benton, 
Jr., Boston. The board organized with Mr. Sherburne 
President; E. H. Woodman, Clerk. 


Pittsburgh. Cleveland & Toledo.—Mr. Charles W. Bassett 
is appointed General Passenger Ageut, with office in 
Youngstown, O. He was recently on the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio road. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Watertown, N. Y., June 4, the following directors 
were chosen : Clarence 8. Day, Henry Day, John 8. Far- 
low, Walton Ferguson, John Q. A. Jobnson, Josiah Lasell, 
Ww. Lummis, Lucius Lyon, Charles Parsons, Charles Par- 
sons, Jr., Edwin Parsons, George Parsons, Wm. M. White. 


St, Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders in St. Louis, June 2, the following direc- 
tors were elected: A. F. Holland, New York; Geo. W. Wall, 
Duquoin, Ill. ; Ely Wiley, Charleston, Ill.; W. K. 
Murphy, Pinckneyville, Ill.; James A. Eads, Paris, 
lil.; H. H. Beach, Litchfield, Ill.; Levi Davis, Alton, 
Iil.; Geo. W. Parker, St. Louis; Edward Abend, Belleville, 
Ill. The officers elected were: W. Bayard Cutting, Presi- 
dent; Geo. W. Perker, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger; A. F. Leonard, Secretary; H. A. Crosby, New York, 
Assistant Secretary. 


South Bend d& St. Joseph.—The office of this new com- 
any is in South Bend, Ind.: the directors are J. J. Van 
iper, T. S. Stanfield, J. B. Inness, G. H. Richards, A. F. 
Ross, E. T. Chase and J. H. Bell. 


Southern Kansas.—Circulars have been issued from the 
x office of this road announcing the appointment of 

r. C. W. Cook as Assistant Geveral Freight and Passenger 
Agent and Mr. M. K. Fleming as General Baggage Agent, 
both taking effect June 1. 


South Pennsylvania.—The officers of this road are : Pres- 





ident, Robert » Bayre; Secretary. F. J. Grotevent; Di- 
rectors, William H, Vanderbilt, H. F. Dimmock, H. McK. 


. Twombley, R, Barnes, G. J. Magee, F. B. Gowen, R. K. 
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Sheldon, J. Duffy, D. Hostetter, Jacob Bixler and W. 
T. Sanger. 


Sullivan County.—At the annual meeting in Concord, 
N. H., May 29, the following directors were elected: A. B. 
Harris, Springfield, Mass.; Henry C. Robinson, Hartford, 
Conn.; John B. Page, Rutland, Vt.; Frederick Billings, 
Woodstock, Vc.; John H. Albin, Concord, N. H.; Mason W. 
Tappan, Bradford, N. H.; Charles J. Amidon, Hinsdale, 
N. H. The board organized with Mr. Harris, President: 
Mr. Albin, Clerk; E. F. Lane, of Keene, N. H., Treasurer. 


Union Pacific —Mr. C. K. Wilber is appointed Traveling 
Agent for the Passenger Department of this company, in 
charge of District No. 12 (vice D. B. Quinlan, re-igned), 
with beadquarters at Chicago, Ill. Appointment to take 
effect June 1. 


United New Jersey.—At the anuual meeting, May 27, the 
following directors were chosen: Jobn C. Barron, Charles 
E. Green, Jokn C. Stevens, Robert F. Stockton, Trenton, N. 
J.; A. L. Dennis, F. Walcott Jackson, Newark, N. J.; Joseph 
N. Bedle, Jersey City, N. J.; Wm. Bucknell. Thomas Mc- 
Kean, Samuel Welsh, Philadelphia; John Jacob Astor, 
Robert Lenox Kennedy, New York. Mr. Charles A. Butts, 
of Burlington, is State Director. 


Wisconsin Central.—At she recent annual meeting C. L. 
Colby was 1e-elected President and E. H. Abbott Vice- 
President and Secretary. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. D. B. Quinlan has resigned his position as Travel- 
ling Agent of the Union Pacific road, with beadquarters in 
Chicago. 





—Don Mex Sonnentern has retired from his position as 
Superintendent of the Nicaragua Railroad in consequence 
of the reorganization of the management of that road. 


—Col. E. K. Sibley, formerly General Manager of the 
Memphis & Little Rock road, was recently presented with a 
very valuable silver service by a number of his friends on 
the road and in Little Rock. 


—Mr. A. K. Mansfield, formerly Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the New York & New England road, bas removed 
from Boston to Pullman, Ill., having accepted the respon- 
we of Assistant Manager of the Pullman Car 

orks. 


—Mr. J. H. Bartholemew died at his residence in Derby, 
Conn., June 1, aged 60 years. He was for many years a 
well-kuown mavufacturer, and for a long time manager of 
the factory of Phelps, Dodge & Co. He bad been a director 
of the New Haven & Derby Co. since its organization, and 
President since 1873, 


—Mr. Jermiah Millbank died suddenly at his home in New 
York, June 1, aged 66 years. He was well known asa mer- 
chant and banker, and leaves a considerable property. For 
a number of years past be bas been a director and one of the 
largest stockholders of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Co., and a member of the Executive Committee, 


—Archibald Orme, General Ticket Agent at the Union 
Depot in Atlanta, Ga., shot himself through the head on 
June 1, inflicting a fatalinjury. The cause of bis suicide is 
not known. So far asis yet known his accounts were cor- 
rect, and there was no other known cause for bis action. 
He represented all the railroads entering the city, and bad 
made the usual settlements for April, while those for May 
were not yet due. 


—Mr. 8.8. Merrill, General Manager of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul has returned to Milwaukee from a 
three months’ trip to California where he went in the hope 
of improving his bealth. Mr. Merrill is very much better 
than when he went away, but is not yet fully restored to 
health. The report that he would resign his position as 
General Manager in consequence of his pbysicial condition 
is denied by President Mitchell, who says that Mr. Merrill’s 
resignation will not be accepted on any account, and that 
he will bold his position as long as he can be induced to, 
which will probably be as long as he lives. 


—Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, died at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., where he had gone for his health, on 
May 31. Mr. Shoemaker was born in 1821, and settled in 
Baltimore when still a young man. He joined in organiz- 
ing an express line between Baltimore and Philadelphia in 
1843, and subsequently was connected with Alvin Adams 
in the building up and organization of the Adams Express 
Co. For many years, and until Jast February (when he re- 
signed on account of ill-health), Mr. Shoemaker was Vice- 
President of that company and took an active share in its 
manag t. e ac lated a large fortune, much of 
which was invested in railroad property. He was a direc- 
tor of the Northern Central, the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore, the Wilmington & Weldon, the Wilmington, 
Columbia & Augusta, and also of several steamship and 
navigation companies. 


—At the meeting of the New England Railroad Club in 
Boston Jast week the following resolutions were presented 
by a special committee and unanimusly adopted: 

‘Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty Disposer and Fa- 
ther of all to remove by death one who has lived a long and 
useful life, and bas been long honored and respected by all 
his associates and friends: be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the members of the New England Rail- 
road Club, having learned with deep regret of the decease 
of Osgood Bradley, ¢ in this event the loss of one of 
the oldest and best-known car builders of the country—a 
man of irreproachable character, unyielding integrity and 
warm and generous sympathies. 

** Resolved, That we respectfully tender to the members of 
oe family our sympathy in the great loss sustained by 
them. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the bereaved family, and the same be entered 
upon the records of this club.” 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Transcontinental Association. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe'Co. has given the 
reguired 90 day’s notice of its withdrawal from the asso- 
ciation. Efforts will be made to induce the company to re- 
voke this withdrawal. 


Lake Superior [ron Ore. 


Sbipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region up 
to red 28 are reported by the Marquette Mining Journal 
as follows: 


1884. 1883. Increase. P.c. 
Prem TAG. 660. is si secs ES occa tit ehccitte aiccleibaies re | 
From Marquette... ....... CE  owmsk ons. i Sponeeon 
From Escanaba... ....... SE, .. rebakvese:*iruteres dene 
From St. Ignace... ..... 6,033 at Eb! - calecinn, Gide 
WOE bigs pcd ie teat esek 356,980 196,003 160,977 82.2 


Of the Escanaba shipments 111,864 tons were from the 
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Marquette District and 167,837 tons from the Menominee 
District. Besides the ore shipped 2,145 tons were delivered 
to local furnaces. Shipments of pig iron were 2C0 tons from 
Marquette. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as below: 
Five months ending May 31: 


; 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. $8,509,000 $8,665,757 3 


D $156,757 1.8 
Long Island..... 840.109 796,593 I. 43,516 5.5 
St.L. & SanF.. 1,785,200 1,436,800 1. 348.400 24.3 
Four months ending April 3 
N. Y. & N. Eng.. $1,034,207 $1,055,594 D. $21,327 2.0 
Net earnings.. 164,386 40.862 1. 123.524 301.8 
Shenandoah Vy. 232,763 213,803 I. 18,960 8.9 
Net earnings.. 23,922 6,799 I. 17,123 251.8 
West Jersey ... 312,164 276,748 1. 35.416 12.6 
Net earnings.. 118,289 90 277 I. 28,012 31.0 


Month of April: 
G 


E. Ten., Va & G. $291,518 $272,321 I. $19,197 7.1 
Net earnings... 98,171 88,578 1. 9.593 10.1 
N.Y. & N. Eng 275,507 275,891 D. 384 0.9 
Net earnings.. 61,383 36,220 L 25,163 69.1 
Shenandoah Val. 58,338 60,677 D. 2,129 3.5 
Net earaings. 6,062 11,536 D. 5,474 47.4 
West Jersey.... 93,185 76,023 I. 17,162 %2.6 
Net earnings... 35.937 19,031 I. 16.906 89.6 


Month of May: 


Chi., Mil. & St. P. $1,986,000 $2,033,513 D. $47,513 2.3 
Long Island..... 215,564 204,286 I. 11,278 5.5 
St. L. & San Fr.. 357,500 296,800 I. 60,700 20.4 

Third week in May: 
Florida Ry. & N 

lB iy evar aes $18,203 $16,438 I. $1,765 10.8 
Kansas City. Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... $1,208 30,5389 I, 10,669 35.0 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

nis 10) ~<ni0e 27.644 ata eea was iets inex 
Mil & Northern. 10,460 9,400 I. 1060 115 
Wis. Central .... 24,330 23,636 I. 703 3.0 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 

subject to correction by later statements. 
Passenger Traftic Notes. 

Arraugements have been completed for running through 
passenger and sleeping cars from St. Louis to the Virginia 
Springs. The cars will be run by way of the Louisville, 
Evansville & St. Louis and the Chesapeake & Ohio roads, 
beginning June 15, and “ill run from St. Louis to Rich- 
mond, Va., passing White Sulphur and the other springs of 
Virginia which are reached by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Notice is given that the line of Pullman sleeping cars run 
ning between New York and Chicagoover the New York, 
Lake “rie & Western, the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago roads will be 
withdrawn from service after June 1. Until further notice 
through trains will continue to run over these roads as at 
present, making close connection at Mansfield, O., and con- 
necting lines are desired to keep through tickets by this route 
on sale as heretofore, but passengers wiil have to change 
cars at Mansfield. 

For the more comfortable accommodation of people who 
travel between Philadelphia and the seaside, the West Jersey 
Railroad hes inaugurated the practice of reserving seats for 
passengers in the ordinary pa ssepger cars, At any of the 
city offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and at the 
stations at Cape May and Atlantic City, seats may be be- 
spoken several days in advance of a contemplated trip, and 
secured on the payment of a small sum above the cost of the 
ticket. A number of cars will be held in readiness to supply 
the demands of travelers. 


Grain Movewent. 
For the week ending May 24 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 





North- —Northwestern shipments .-— 
western i a Atlantic. 
Year. receipts Total. By rail. Byrail. receipts. 
1877....2,835,626 2,114,639 824,902 39.0 3,260,575 
7 5,045,362 2,004,090 39.7 6,847,275 
5,087,244 2,832,208 55.7 5,94 3,849 
6,190,472 1,605,114 25.9 7,529,631 
6,047,136 1,958,493 32.4 6,735,608 
2,283,441 1,281,646 56.1 2,281,648 
i \ 4,165,226 1,422 921 34.2 4,792,863 
1884. .. .5,479,038 4,343,314 2,679, .68 61.7 2,970,380 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
were thus smaller than in the corresponding week of any 
previous year since 1877, but only a little less than last 
year. They were 760,000 bushels more tban in the pre- 
vious week of this year, and the lergest since March. The 
increase over the previous week is at Chicago, Peoria and 
Duluth, and the Peoria receipts were unusually large. 

The shipments of these markets were 178,000 bushels more 
than in the corresponding week of last year and nearly twice 
as great as in 1882, but smaller than in any previous year 
since 1877. They were 261,000 bushels less than in the pre- 
vious week of this year. The realshipments, however, were 
larger than in any other year except 1879, when the roads 
were carrying for less than the present rates. The ship- 
ments down the Mississippi were 154,765 bushels, or 31¢ per 
cent. of the whole. The lake shipments, 1,509,381 bushels, 
were extraordinarily small, considering the total amount of 
shipments. Thus for six years the lake shipments have 
been, in this week to May 24: 

1879. 1 4 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
2.332.032 3,793,247 4,088,643 915,547 2,599,498 1,509,381 

Only in 1882, when the total shipments were 2,060,000 
bushels less than this year, were the lake shipments as small, 
and this is true even if we go back to 1873. It is easy to 
see that business must be dull with the vessels when ship- 
ments which used to be 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 bushels a 
week have fallen to 1,500,000. 

The receipts at Atlantic ports for the week were smaller 
than in the corresponding week of any previous year in the 
table exvept 1882, and were 1,822,000 bushels (38 per cent.) 
less than last year. ‘They were, however, 1,022,000 bushels 
more than in the previous week of this year, the largest for 
four weeks, and, with one exception, the largest of the 
year. The increese over the previous week is doubtless due 
to the arrival of the first canal shipments of the year at 
New York, 980,000 bushels of the increase being at that 
port, whose receipts were more than for two weeks previ- 
ous. 

The Philadelphia receipts were the smallest of the year, 
but the Baltimore receipts were large. For the three weeks 
previous the New York receipts bad been only 46°3, 39:3, 
and 431 per cent. of the whole, respectively, but in the 
week to May 24 they were 61°'3 per cent. 

The exports from Atlantic ports in this week for five years 
have heen: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 18384. 
Flour, bbls. 118,465 116,995 120,501 106,074 134,151 
Grain, bu. 5,057,306 5,370,089 1,362,358 2,845,604 1,434,544 

Thus the exports this year were much less than in any 
other, except 1882. The grain exports have fallen off nearly 
one-third within two weeks, and were less this week than in 
any other since March. 











eceipts of grain at Buffalo by lake up to May 31 were as 
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follows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels, flour being re- 
duced to wheat in the totals: 











1883. Decrease. P. c. 

Flour 256,538 72,783 28.3 
Grain 10,302,244 3,466.915 33.3 
Total, bushels......7,844,104 11,674,934 3,830,830 32.8 


Shipments eastward of grain reeeived by lake were, in 
bushels: 











1884. 3883. Decrease. P.c¢ 

By canal.......... ....4,900,189 5,597,945 697,756 2.4 

BY TOR: .....:..:cc06. ASBRCE 2,919,044 1,525,192 54.1 

Total ...- 6,194,041 8,416.989 2,222,948 26.4 
Per cent. by rail... ... 26.4 33.5 7.1 . 


The canal opened on the same day (May 7) in both years. 
The number of boats cleared from. Buffalo up to May 31 
was 820, against 861 last year. 

Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending May 24 are reported as 
follows: 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite ............. 492,472 483,150  § 19,322 1.9 
Eastern bituminous. ... 198,246 173,205 4 25,041 14.5 
aera .... 67,092 60,007 ss 7,085 118 


The anthracite market continues dull, notwithstanding 
the reduction of the output. As previously noted, pro- 
duction will be stopped for 12 days in all this month, the 
days agreed upon by the companies being June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, the first and third weeks. 

The increase in bituminous is in Cumberland, Clearfield 
and Westeru Pennsylvania gas coals. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending May 24 was: 


Coal Coke. Total. 
Be COONS ociceviiavisen-sseane 144,845 57,182 202,027 
From other lines. ... ...-- 50,155 9,910 60,065 
Total...... .. 195.000 «67.082 «262,092 


The total tonnage this year to May 24 was 5,121,976 tons, 
against 4,745,093 tons to the corresponding date last year, 
au increase of 376,883 tons, or 7.9 per cent. 

Cumberland shipments for the tive months ending May 31 
are reported by the Cumberland Civilian as follows : 

Shipments from mines ; 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania.... ....... .... Seeheerae al 
George’s Creek & Cumberland ............ ssecccee seve 7 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh 
Direct to Baltimore & Ohio 


Tons. 


LO CTE ene 
Shipments out of region: 
SII PC EE a shh cos: baneasschscssaseabaands con 
Pennsylvania k. 2,, Bedford Division......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.... 





RSE nk Gaas ds on gstmesa ast ee atbbeeabinr near 1,027,514 
Local deliveries are included in the Baltimore & Obio ton- 
nage. For the corresponding period last year the shipments 
were 890, 124 tons, showing an increase this year of 137,389 
tons, or 15.4 per cent. 
Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
road for the five months ending May 31 was: 





1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

Broad Top coal .......... 81,237 85,500 4.263 5.0 
Cumberlard coa!... ... . .178,015 185,519 7.504 4.0 
DNL aint ibin6b(ninndiebaa niall 259,252 271,919 11,767 4.3 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line. The Cumber- 
land is carried through from Mt. Dallas to Huntingdon for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the nine months of the crop year from 
Sept. 1 to May 80 is stated by the Commercial and Finan 
cial Chronicle as follows, in bales : 

Interor markets : 1883-84. 1882-83.  % or Dec. P.c. 


eee 2,825,849 3,511,304 5 5.455 19.5 

Shipments............. 2,801,862 3,389,799 D. 587.9637 17.4 

Stock, May 30....... . 64,174 114,679 D. 50,505 434.9 
Seaports : 

POON 6 0.5:56 sorcsesee 4,751,662 5,824,186 D. 1,072,524 18.4 

one one, OT ee 3,592,990 4,399,815 D. 86,825 18.3 


493,567 D. 24,442 49 

The great bulk of the crop is now murketed and the re- 
ceipts and shipments will necessarily be very light until the 
new crop begins to come in. 

The Chronicle says: ‘*‘ In the table below we give the re 
ceipts from plantations and add to them the net overland 
movement to May 1, and also the takings by Southern 
spinners to the same date, so as to give substantially the 
amount of cotton now in sight. 





1883-84. 1882-83.) 1881-82. 1880-31. 

Receipts at the ports to 

May 30 eo seeeceee vee 4,751,66 2/5,824,186 4,556,889 5,565,042 

Inter.or stocks on May 30, 
in excess of Sept. 1 


15,018 98,194 48.160 97,632 
Total rec’pts from plan- 
a eee ere 
Net overland to May 1... 
Southern consumption to 
see 5 sage 


4,766,680 5.922,389 4,605,049 5,662,674 
546,726) 599,862, 422,630 472,241 
264,000; 275,000 210,000 175,000 


Total in sight May 30... 5,577,406|6,797,242 5,237,679 6,309,915 


‘“* Tt will be seen by the above that the decrease in amount 
in sight May 30, as compared with last year, is 1,219,836 
bales, the increase as compared with 1881-82 is 339,727 
bales, and the decrease from 1880-81 is 732,509 bales.” 


St. Louis Live Stock Shipments. 


Live stock shipment from St. Louis eastward, in April, are 
rep orted as follows : 








Cars. Head. Per ct. 

Te erry re 620 13,936 12. 
Indianapolis & St. Louis .......... 720 44,588 38.6 
Ohio & Mississippi....... ...,.... 71 5,523 4.8 
ES aes re ee 681 41,011 35.5 
Wabash....... y) eae phen cee 433 10,460 9.0 
MO sis v'cats Lenses deianetanene 2,525 115,518 100.0 


Of the total shipments, 2,426 cars were from the Nationaal 
yards, 52 cars from the Union yards, and 47 cars from East 
St. Louis. 

Petroleum. 


The production and shipments of the Pennsylvania and New 
York oil wells for April are given by Stowell’s Petroleum 
Reporter as follows, in barrels of 42 gallons: 
1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Reduction....... 2,065,860 1,816,530 I. 249,330 13.7 
Shipments...... 1,643,336 1,908,379 D. ‘ 
Stock, April 30.. 36,642,794 35,789,406 : 4 853,388 2.4 
Producing wells. 21,242 ~—« 17,100 I. 4,142 24.2 
The production is the largest reported forany month since 
November, 1882, but was exceeded in eleven months of that 
year and in eleven months of 1881. Of the total the 
Allegheny District in New York furnished 17.4 per cent., 





the Bradford District in Pennsylvania 55.8 per cent., the 


ae alain measles Te 
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Warren District 15.3 per cent., and the Lower District 11.5 
per cent. 

The shipments were the lightest since July, 1883, and 
were exceeded in eight months of that year and in ten 
months of 1882. : 

The stock reported is all in the pipe lines. It was in- 
creased during the month by 440,532 barrels. 

During the month 298 new wells were completed, and 26 
dry holes, or failures to find oil, are reported. The average 
production of the new wells completed during the month 
was 12 barrels per day each. At the close of the month 
there were 284 new wells in process of drilling. 

Shipments for the month were as follows: 








Per cent. 
Barrels of total. 

i Pe 40.7 
Philadelphia fe 12.5 
B.ltimore. . 5.5 
Boston..... 0.1 
Cleveland... . 13.8 
WOON ss codexcccssssw Daltantuessetene . 4.4 
een, can ig. RP eee 1,573 0.1 
RANT SN ick 5 caikzln ce Tuo RAl hebawkac’ 206,436 32.6 
Refined at Creek refineries............... 169,292 10.3 
Wi dctawkdbnces oneek tachen 1,643,336 100.0 


Shipments of oil refined at Creek refineries (reduced to its 
equivalent in crude) were: New York, 45,637; Philadelphia, 
23,521; Baltimore. 1,892; Boston, 27,600; local points, 
70,642; total, 169,292 barrels. 

The Reporter says: *‘ Operations durin: April attracted 
but little attention until about half way through the month, 
when two new wells were brought in in the Baldr idge field, 
one starting out as a 450 barrel producer, and the other put- 
ting out 400 barrels. The Jatter well, which is the property 
of Fisher Brothers, was drilled 1,641 ft. in 21 days, and is 
said to have been the quickest job of the kind on record. 
These two wells bore down on the market for some days, but 
their effect was soon counteracted by the Haley well, in the 
same locality, which was expected to extend the belt, but 
whicb came in dry. Otber wells of importance were com 
pleted during the month at Wardwell and at Wirt, Alleghany 
Couaty, which attracted some attention. The chief interest 
of the month, however, was attracted by the developments 
in the new Macksburg field, which seems to he steadily in- 
creasing inimportance. Several wells were completed there 
during the month; one, the Laing well, making over 100 
barrels the first 24 hours and making the best record so far 
of the field.” 

Watermelons. 


A meeting was held in Atlanta, May 29, at which there 
were represented the Louisville & Nashville, the Savannah, 
Florida & Western, the Central of Georgia, the Western & 
Atlantic, the Atlanta & West Point, and the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia. The object of the meeting was water- 
melons. The crop in Florida and South Georgia is expected 
to be very large indeed this year and the meeting was beld 
to make arrangements for their transportation. It is stated 
that the crop this season will approximate 3,000 car loads, 
and the shipments are expected to reach that amount. 
The meeting was entirely harmonious and the different lines 
represented agreed upon the rates to be charged, and also 
agreed to furnish their quota respectively of fruit cars for the 
mvement of the crop. ‘The first shipments will be made the 
about Juve 1. The bulk of the Georgia crop is expected to 
goto the Northwest. That part of the crop sold in the 
northern seaboard states is chiefly carried by water; the rail 
transportation being only to the nearest seaport. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


injury to Employe—Fellow Servant. 


{n the case of Browne against the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Co., in a recent decision, the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
holds as follows : 

1. In the absence of controlling evidence to the contrary, 
a station agent is presumed to have general charge of tracks 
and switcnes in and about bis statiou and yard. 

2. As respects such charge, he is the fellow servant of the 
corporation with aa engineer who is engaged in running a 
locomotive upon any such tracks, and hence the corporation 
or common master of the two is not responsible to the engi- 
neer for injury which he may receive in consequence of any 
negligence of the station agent as respects such tracks. 





The Missouri Statute on Killing Stock. 

In the case of Kendricks against the Chicago & Alton Co., 
the Missouri Supreme Court holds : 

1, No evidence is admissible as to whether whistling 
would have frightened a hog off the track. The statute re- 
quired whistling, and the omission to do it was a negligence. 

2. Where a hog is found dead on a crossing, and no evid- 
ence is given to show how it came to its death, or whether 
the railroad men whistled or rang the bell, a verdict against 
the company is improper. 

8. An allegation that the company had wheat strewn 
upon its track, is surplusage and should be stricken out of a 
complaint for killing stock under the statute, such statute 
having merely contemplated the punishment of neglect to 
fence. 


Right of Shipper to Stop Goods in Transit. 

In the case of Pointer against the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Co., the Nebraska Supreme Court holds as fol- 
lows: 

_1. The right of stoppage in transitu by the vendor con- 
tinues until the goods have reached the buyer and the deliv- 
ery is complete. 

2. The night to stoppage in transitu is not impaired or 
extinguished by service of process of garnishment upon the 
carrier. 

The fact that a common carrier has been garnisheed by a 
creditor of an insolvent debtor to whom property is con- 
signed is no defense to an action of replevin by the vender 
eben A has given notice to the carrier and demanded the 
goods, 


Demu' rage and Unloading Charges. 

In the case of the Chicago Lumber Co against the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River Railroad Co., the Nebraska Sup- 
reme Court holds as follows: 

1, A railroad company 1s not entitled to charge demurrage 
for freight standing in 1ts cars unless by virtue of contract 
or statutory law. 

2. Arailroad company cannot collect charges for unload- 
ing freight which it converts to its own use at the time of 
such unloading. 

8. A railroad company, as a common carrier, cannot leg- 
ally incresse the charges for transportation by wrongfully 
diverting freight trom its proper course ia transit. 

_ 4 A new trial will nct be ordered unless prejudicial error 
is shown by the record. 


Liability for Accident on Leased Tracks. 


In the case of Smith against the St. Louis, Keokuk & 
Bertenestare Co., the Missouri Supreme Court holds as 
ollows: 





Where a railroad running from B. to C. desiring to con- 
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nect by another railroad with A., to which the latter ran 
through B., made a contract with the latter to that end, 
the latter furnisbing the motive power and crew, tbe former 
the cars and trainmen, over which between A. and B. the 
latter was to have entire control, and the latter to receive a 
percentage of all the gross earnings of the former as to 
transportation in which the latter road was included, the 
former company is not liable to a passenger injured at a 
station between A. and B. by the negligence of the engineer, 
while getting off the train made up of the former’s cars and 
bound for its road, he having purchased transportation on 
the latter’s road entirely, from which the former received 
nothing, and over which it had no control. 


Speed of Trains in Cities—Municipal Ordinances. 


The city of St. Paul passed an ordirance forbidding the 
runving of railroad trains within its limits at a greater rate 
of speed than four miles an hour. It was objected that this 
ord nance was in restraint of commerce and therefore void. 
A suit for an injunction was brought, but the company was 
teaten. The case, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Co. against Mayor, etc., of St. Paul, was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of Mivunesota, where the judgment was 
affirmed. The Chief Justice, Gilfillan, in the opinion said: 
*Wedo not question the power of the courts to declare 
an ordinance of a municipal corporation void as in re- 
straint of trade. The mere fact, however, that it 
operates to restrain trade will not justify such action, for 
proper police regulation and the judicious care for the lives 
and property of citizens may require such ordinance, al- 
though it interferes in some measure with the modes of 
transacting business. In addition to the obstruction of busi- 
ness there is its necessity or reasonableness as a proper police 
regulation. It must be apparent that to justify a court in 
setting aside the action of a city council its unreasouable- 
ness or want of necessity as a measure for the protection of 
life and property should be clear, manifest, undoubted, so 
as to amount not to a fair exercise but to an abuse of discre- 
tion, or mere arbitrary exercise of the power of the council. 
If the ordinance be unreasonable and unnecessarily oppress- 
ive to commerce, the best way to show that and to secure 
its modification is to obey it.” 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Anniston & Atlantic.—Tbis road is now in full o 
tion over the 25 miles between Anniston, Ala., and Talla- 
dega, and is doing a cousiderable business. Two passenger 
trains a day are run and large shipments of iron ore have 
been made. The road is laid with steel rails and the Lorenz 
safety switches are used. The passenger cars on this road 
were built by the Pullman Co. and are fitted with Westing- 
house automatic air brakes and Miller platforms. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company 
makes the following statement for A pril and the four months 
ending April 30, including the Soutbern Kansas lines: 


ra- 








April -~——Four months. -—-— 

1 . 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earnings .... .... $1,306,000 $1,278.154 $5,049,423 $4,792,996 
Expenses ... ..... 718,31 588,926 2,548,669 2.537.378 
Net earnings.... $587 632 $689,228 $2,500,754 $2,255,618 


The mileage worked for April was 2,329 miles this year 
and 2,219 in 1883; for the four months, 2,306 miles this year 
and 2,219 miles last year. For the four months this shows 
an increase in gross earnings of $256,427, or 5.4 per cent. ; 
an increase in expenses of $11,291, or 0.4 per cent., anda 
resulting gain of $245,136, or 10.9 per cent., in net earniogs. 


Boston, Concord & Montreal.—A specia] meeting 
of the stockholders of this company has been called, to be 
held at Plymoutb, N. H., June 12, for the purpose of ratify- 
ing the lease of the line to the Boston & Lowell. The terms 
of the lease have not been made public and probably will 
not be until the meeting, but itis said that the Boston & 
Lowell agrees to pay 6 per cent. on the preferred stock and 
to pay over any surplus to the company for the purpose of 
making dividends on the common stock. 


Boston & Lowell.—A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers bas been called for June 12 for the purpose of approving 
leases of the Northern (New Hampshire), the Concord & 
Claremont, the Petersboro & Hillsboro and the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal roads for a term of 99 years from June 1. 
The terms of these leases have not been made public, but it 
understood that there is little doubt of their being ratified. 
They will then have to be submitted to the Railroad Com- 
missioners of New Hampshire for approval. 

There is, it is understood, no present prospect of a lease of 
the Concord road, the stockholders of that company bein 
unwilling to go into the comtination. The Boston & Lowel 
Co, bas offered a rental equivalent to 10 per cent. on the 
stock, which is all the income the law will allow the stock- 
holders, but the proposition has been declined. The lease of 
the upper roads, however, will place the Concord in a posi- 
tion entirely depeudent upon the Boston & Lowell Co., and 
it is altogether likely that some arrangements will be con- 
cluded before long. 


Central Massachusetts.—The Boston Advertiser of 
June 3 says: “It appears that there has been no lease of 
this road, after all. The recent running of construction 
trains was to collect some rails that the committee on 
reorganization have ry best to sell, so as to get partially 
reimbursed for the $50, or $60,000 that they are said to 
have advanced for the road. It is not known that any 
scheme is now pending for the extension or for the operation 
of the road.” 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—At the annual 
meeting in Chicago, in accordance with previous announce- 
ments, the Vanderbilt interest presen Mr. John Newell 
as a candidate for director against Mr. H. H. Porter. Mr. 
Vanderbilt had not, however, been successful in securing the 
adbesion of any large number of stockholders, for out of 
397,123 shares voted on—an unusually large number—Mr. 
Newell received only 62,337 votes, or considerably less than 
one-sixth, Mr. Porter receiving 334,786, showing that the 
continuance of the present management is well assured. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
—This company has agreed to build a branch of its road into 
Hamilton, O , provided the right of way is given. Much of 
this has already been granted. From the main line of the 
company’s Cinciunati Division into Hamilton the distance is 
about five miles. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Tracklaying will soon be 
begun on two new branches, one from the San Juan Exten- 
sion by way of Bagosa Spring and the mining camps on 
Alamosa and Conejos rivers to Henry on the Rio Grande. 
The otber branch will run up Lighter Creek to coal mines 
recently discovered. 


Erie, Rochester & Lake Oatario Terminal.—A 
survey has been made for this road, which is to run from the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western south of Rochester, crossing 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia and the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, and thence northward to Charlotte on Lake Onta- 
rio. The incorporators of the company are mostly residents of 








Rochester and the object of the road is to give the Erie and 

the Rochester & Pittsburgh an outlet to Lake Ontario for 

their coal business. The company proposes to build exten- 

sive docks at Charlotte where coalcan be handled quickly 

= = ae a and provision will also be made for other 
reights, 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—Tbis company will shortly 
begin work on a branch line from Genesee, Mich., westward 
to Flushing. It will be about 12 miles long. There is said 
to be coal near Flushing. 


Florida Railway & Navigation Co.—Grading on the 
extension of this line to Tampa, Fla., is already finished as 
far as Panasoffkee, about 10 miles from the present terminus 
at Wildwood, and tracklaying will shortly be begun. Track- 
laying bas also been begun on the extension of the Lee-burg 
Branch to Tavares. This branch is intended to reach some 
point on Indian River. 


Georgia Midland.—An effort is being made to organize 
a company under a charter granted a few years ago. The 
proposed line is from Columbus, Ga., to Atlanta. The in- 
corporators held a meeting recently and appointed a com- 
mittee with authority tohbavea preliminary survey of the 
line and also to see whether arrangements can be made with 
any existing road for anentrance into Atlanta. : 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—Surveys are being made 
for a branch from Elmira, Mich., by way of East Jordan 
and the south arm to Charlevoix. The branch will run into 
a considerable lumber section. 


Greencastle & Southern.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Greencas- 
tle, Ind., southward to Vincennes and thence to some point 
on the Obio River. The line will be about 200 miles long. 
The office of the company is in Greencastle, Indiana, 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—It is stated that ata 
recent meeting of the board arrangements were completed 
for raising the money necessary to build the proposed exten- 
sion of this road through the Indian Territory to a connec- 
tion with the St. Louis & San Francisco road. Money will 
be raised by the sale of the remaining first-mortgage bonds 
of the company and some of the second-mortgage bonds 
which bave been authorized. Most of these will be taken 
in Galveston. The bill authorizing the construction of the 
road through the Indian Territory has passed the House of - 
Representatives and there is little doubt but thet it will be- 
come a law. 


Illinois Central.—On the Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville 
Branch of the Southern Division the track is now laid to 
Starkville, Miss., 55 miles east by north of the starting point 
at Kosciusko. The grading is very nearly tinished to Aber- 
deen, and tracklaying is progressing steadily. 


Kansas City, Arkansas & Fort Smith.—This 
company has filed articles of incorporation to build a rail- 
road from Kansas Citv, Mo., southward to Fort Smith, Ark., 
a distance of about 260 miles. The capital stock is fixed at 
$1,500,000, 

Louisville & Nashville.—Reports are current that this 
company is seriously embarrassed by the calling of large 
loans made by the late President. It is impossible to verify 
these at present, but it is generally accepted as a fact that 
the losses by Mr. Baldwin’s operations were larger than has 
been admitted. 


Mexican Central.—A meeting of the directors was held 
in Boston, June 1, to consider the question of the July inter 
est payments. No action was taken, but the matter was re 
ferred to a committee. It was stated that the earnings of 
the road were increasing rapidly and although they are not 
yet sufficient to meet the interest payments, it is hoped that 
they will be in another year. The alternative proposed by 
some of the board is a request to the bondholders to fund 
several coupons. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of May 24: 

Congress has approved the concession for a railway in 
Yucatan from Merida through Izamal to Sotuta. 

The construction of the Acapulco, Morelos, Mexico, Irolo 
& Vera Cruz Railway to Vera Cruz is to begin at once, and 
it isexpected to bave the work completed witbin a year and 
a half. An important link in the line will be the Puebla & 
San Marcos ilway, which has been purchased by Mr. 
Delfin Sanchez, the papers having been signed lust Thursday. 
The Puebla & San Marcos runs from Puebla to the station 
of San Marcos on the Vera Cruz line, now forming the 
shortest route between Puebla and Vera Cruz. The Inter 
oceanic line, which is now built to Calpulalpam, with a branch 
to La Luz, will at once be built from the latter point toa 
connection with the San Marcos lineat Vireyes, giving, 
within two or three months, a new line from this city (Mexico) 
to Puebla in competition with the Mexican Railway. The 
line will then be pushed on to San Juan de los Llanos and 
thence to Vera Cruz by way of Peroteand Jalapa. A more 
direct connection will be afforded between this city and 
Puebla by the building of a line from Calpulalpam to that 
city by way of San Martin Texmelucan, possibly absorbing 
the present Puebla & San Martin Railway; if not, building 
an independent line all the way. The company will thus have 
two separate lines a part of the way to Vera Cruz, one by 
way of San Martin, Puebla and San Marcos, and the other 

oing direct by San Juan de los Llanos. The Mexican 
~~ will have severe competition from the Interoceanic 
at its four most important points,—Mexico, Vera Cruz, Pue- 
bla and Jalapa,—leaving the former in undisputed posses- 
sion of only Orizaba and Cordoba, The Interoceanic has 
contracted for 20,000 tons of steel rails, sufficient to build 
over 500 kilometers of track. The contract at first was for 
only 10,090, but the order has been doubled. Rolling-stock 
has also been contracted for to the amount of 430 cars and 
25 locomotives. Of the cars, 40 are passenger, and the rest 
freight; 150 will be forwarded at once. 


Missouri Railroads.—The following statistics of rail- 
road lines in Missouri are taken from the as meyers 
rt of the Railroad Commissioner on the business of 1 

umber of miles of railroads, 4,615 ; number of miles built 
in 1883, 114; gross amount of stock issued, $117,766,238 : 
average per mile of road, $26,429; gross amount of mort- 
gage bonds, $106,958,557; average per mile of road, $24,106: 
gross amounts of stock and bunds, $224,724,795; average 
per mile of road, $50,535; gross transportation earnings, 
$28,754,335: average per mile of road operated, $6,343; 
gross operating and general expenses, $18,126,911: average 
per mile of road, $3996; total net earnings, $10,627,424; 
average per mile, $2,347. Rates of expenses to earnings 63 
per cent.; total interest charges r annum (about), 
$6,500,000; total — earnings, after paying expenses 
and interest, $4,127,424. 


Montana & Dakota.—This company has filed articles 
of incorporation to build a railroad from Miles City, Mon., 
by way of Fort Benton, Fort Beaufort, and Binghem to 
Deadwood, Dak. The capital stock is fixed at $1,500,000. 


Nashua & Lowell.—At the annual meeting held last 
week resolutions were passed reg wee | the directors of the 
company, in view of the fact that the recep’ discord between 
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the Boston & Lowell and the Concord companies tends to 


the prejudice of this road, to do what they can to promote 
harmony, and to procure the organization of a single con- 
solidated railroad running from Boston as far as Concord 
at least and if possible further. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The Bradford 
(Pa.) Evening Star says: ‘A new railroad, 12 miles in 
length, is being built from Bradford along the west branch 
of the Tunungwant River, to accommodate Hoyt Bros., tan- 
ners, who have an extensive tannery and large hemlock 
lands in that region. The road has been graded for 20 
years and will be finished by July 1. Twenty-eight or 30 
bridges and trestles will be required on the line. A large 
foree of men are now at work. The road is really a con- 
tinuation of the Erie switcb.” 


New York & Long Branch.—tThe bearing of the suit 
to restrain the Philadelpbia & Reading and the New Jersey 
Central companies from excluding the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. from this road was to have been had in Philadel- 
phia June 3. It was, however, postponed in consequence of 
a compromise agreement which bas been entered into be- 
tween the companies, and will probably be withdrawn alto- 
gether. Full particulars of the new agreement bave not 
been published, but by it the pooling contract is altogether 
abolished and hereafter each company will do what business 
it ean secure over the Long Branch road. It provides that 
each company shall run as many trains as it shall deem nec- 
essary over ‘the road, the only condition being that the 
same rates shall be charged and that the annual payment of 
$206,000 to the New York & Long Branch Co. is to 
be guaranteed. Tbe accounts from the beginning will be 
settled under the provisions of the new contract, that is on 
the basis of the business actually done and not under the old 
pooling egreement. The new arrangement will probably lead 
to a considerable increase of train service during the season. 


New York & New England.—The Receiver’s state- 
ments give the following figures for April and the four 
months nding April 30: 
-Ap:il.-——— 
1884. 1883. 
$275,507 





~- 


——-Four months.—-— 
1884. 1883 
$1.034 267 








Earnings...... $275,891 $1,055,594 
Expenses ..... 214,124 239,671 - 869,881 1,014,732 

Net carvings $61,383 $36,220 $164,386 $40,862 
Per c. of exps. 77.7 86.1 84. 96.1 


For the four months this shows a decrease of $21,327. or 
2.0 per cent., in gross earnings, with a decrease of $144,851. 
or 15.2 per cent., in expenses, anda resulting gain in net 
earnings of $123,524, or 301.3 per cent. 

Judge Shipman has issued an order to the effect tbat the 
Receiver may be amanable to the Railroad Commissioners 
in regard to the proposed new union depot at New Britain, 
provided he does not expend more than $15,000 without the 
express approval of the Court. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—A suit has 
been begun by Walter S. Stokes, a stockholder of the 
North River Construction Co., in the New York Supreme 
Court, asking that a new receiver be appointed for that 
company in place of Mr. Green, and also that an injunc- 
tion be issued to prevent the completion of the proposed set- 
tlement between the North River Co. and the West Shore 
Co. by the acceptance of second-mortgage bonds in pay- 
ment of the balances due on construction. ‘lhe Court has 
granted the usual order to show cause why the relief asked 
for should not be granted. 


Norfolk & Virginia Beach.—This railroad is now 
completed and will shortly be opened for traffic. It extends 
from Norfolk, Va., eastward to a point on the ocean beach a 
few miles south of Cape Henry. It is 17 miles long and 
ruvs over almost perfectly level country, there being but 
two slight excavations on the entire line. From Broad 
Creek to the beach, a distance of 14 miles, the road is en- 
tirely straight. The only expensive work has been a few 
trestles near Norfolk. For most of the distance the road 
passes through a country which has either already been cut 
up into truck farms or is capable of being used for that 
purpose. Tbe road is ot 3 ft. gauge and has 3 engines, 12 
passenger cars and a number of freight cars. The beach at 
the terminus of the road issaid to be one of the finest in the 
country. It runs north and south in nearly a straight line; 
it is hard and level, and extends along the shore for 
40 miles, At the beach terminus the company has built a 
pavilion for excursionists and a large hotel, and has made 
arrangements to meet vll the usual demands for a summer 
resort. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—A special meeting of 
the stockbolders of this company is to be called probably 
some time in June, for the purpose of acting on the pro- 
posed lease of the road to the Boston & Lowell Co. It is 
now admitted that a lease has been practically agreed upon, 
subject, of course, to the approval of the stockholders. The 
date of the meeting has not yet been announced. 


Northern Pacific.—It is stated that contracts will 
shortly be let for a section of 25 miles of the Cascade Divis- 
ion .unning from Tacoma, Wash. T., eastward towards 
Green River and Stampede Pass. 

The extension of the Jamestown & Northern branch as 
now opened for business runs from Carrington, Dak., north- 
ward 15 miles to New Rockford, and the grading of 
this extension is completed to Minnizwaukon at the west 
end of Devil’s Lake, about 30 miles from New Rock- 
ford in a vxortberly direction. Track bas been laid 
for four miles north of New Rockford on this grade. 
The line from Carrington to Devil’s Laka varies but 
little from an air line. From Carrington westward a 
branch locally known a3 the Mouse River road is in opera - 
tion west 13 miles to Sykestop. The object of this 
branch is said to be to reach the Mouse River region, al- 
though the further extension beyond Sykeston has not been 
definitely lccated. The track on both of these branches was 
laid in the fall of 1883, but they were not turned over at 
that time to the operating department, although occasional 
trains were run by the construction department, until the 
middle of November when operations were suspended for 
the winter. Both branches are now in full operation by the 
company. 

Ohio River.—This road is now completed and will be 
formally opened for business June 10, 0a which date the 
contractors, Coolman & Paige, will turn the road over to 
the company. The road rups from Parkersburg, W. Va., 
up the west side of the Obio River, following the river very 
closely, to Benwood, four miles south of Wheeling, a dis- 
tance ot 90 miles. At Benwood it connects with the exten- 
sion of the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky road, over 
which trains willrun into Wheeling. While the road is an 
independent line, not owned by the =o et Company, 
trains will be run in connection with those on the Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling & Kentucky, completing a through line 
from Pittsburgh to Parkersburg. The ory of the road 
will be celebrated by an excursion, to which a large number 
of guests have been invited, including prominent business 
men of all the towns along the e road was to have 
been completed some three months ago, but the floods in 
the Obio River early in the spring caused extensive damage 
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to the work, the repair of which has occupied the additional 
time. 


Old Orchard Junction.—This road it is said will 
soon be sold at public sale. It is a short line extending from 
Old Orchard station on the Boston & Maine road to Old 
Orchard Beach, Me. It was built entirely for summer 
traffic, but last year was not operated. it is said that Port- 
land parties expect to buy the property and extend the line 
up the Saco River Valley to Buxton, on the Portland & Ro- 
chester road. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—1in Philadelpbia, June 2, 
an application was made to the United States Circuit Court 
by Henry C. Kelsey for the appointment of receivers for 
this road. Tbe Court promptly granted the application and 
appointed three receivers, Edwin M. Lewis, Stephen A. 
Caldwell and George de B. Keim. These are the same per- 
sons who held the office in the former receivership, except 
that Mr. Keim, President of the company, takes the place 
of Mr. Gowen. 

The interest on the consolidated mortgage bonds, amount 
ing to $607,475, was not paid by the company, but notice 
was given that Messrs. Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, would 
purchase the coupons, and most of them were accordingly 
presented to that firm and paid by them, they retaining 
the coupons. Paymest by Drexel & Co. was made on the 
authority of a cable dispatch from J. 8S. Morgan & Co., of 
London, and it was generally supposed that Mr. Vanderbilt 
advanced the money, being anxious to protect his large 
holding in the property. The interest upon the mcome 
mortgage bonds, amountivg to $85,890, was not paid. The 
June dividend on the New Jersey Central stock was paid by 
the company, showing that there is evidently vo intention 
of defaulting upon the lease if it can possibly be kept in 
force. : 

Some anxiety having been expressed as to the position of 
the wages scrip recently issued by the c »mpany, special ref- 
erence is made to the notes in the following circular which 
has been issued by the Receivers : 

‘The undersigned bave this day taken possession of the 
property and effects of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
as Receivers of said corporations, ¢ppointed by an order of 
the Circuit Court of the United States fcr the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

** The business of both companies will be conducted by 
the Receivers, and all officers, agents and employés of both 
companies will be continued in their respective positions. 

‘* The wages certificates heretofore issued by the railroad 
company, and the obligations for supplies, materials and 
labor issued in May by both companies, will be redeemed at 
maturity by the Receivers out of the income of the prop- 
erties. 

‘** All overdue wages of both companies not yet settled for 
by wages certificates will be paid in casb, due notice being 
given of the times and places of payment.” 

From the terms of the circular it will be seen that no 
more scrip will be issued for the present. 

President Keim issues the following brief circular to the 
stockholders : 

“I think it is due to all interested in the securities of the 
company to say that no apprehension should be felt in 
consequence of the appointment of Receivers, the company 
having cheerfully acquiesced in the appl cation for a re- 
ceivership, believing it a wise and prudent measure for the 
protection of every one owning either the stock or bonds of 
the company.” 

The receivership was inevitable, and the company has 
probably taken the wisest possible course in not trying to 
put it off any longer. In fact itis evident to all disinter- 
ested persons that the former receivership never should 
have been terminated, and that it was probably done entire- 
ly for the effect on the securities and in order to remove ob- 
jections to the New Jersey Centrallease. Thecotmpany was 
not then and bas never since been in any condition to stand 
alone. What the issue of the present receivership may be is 
at present uncertain, but it is apparent that there can be no 
permanent reorganization of the company a large reduction 
in the debt, which can only be secured through foreclosure. 

The report that the June coupons on the consolidated 
bonds had been bought up for the account of W. H. Vander- 
bilt is contradicted by Messrs. Drexel & Co., who say that 
the purchase of the coupons is entirely in pursuance of an 
arrangement between themselves and the company. As far 
as can be learned, the coupons were bought and will be held 
by a syndicate in which Drexel & Co. take one-half and Mr. 
Jobn Lowber Welsh the other. [t is also reported that the 
syndicate, in agreeing to buy the coupons, made the condi- 
tion that Mr. Gowen should bave nothing to do with the 
finances of the company hereafter. 


Portland & Ogdensburg.—A dispatch from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., June 4, says: “There was a hearing this 
morning in the United States Circuit Court upon the mo- 
tion of Gen. 8. J. Anderson, Receiver of the Portland & 
Ogdensburg Railroad for an enlargement of the former de- 
cree, constituting him Receiver, with certain powers. By 
the former decree he was authorized to issue receiver’s cer- 
tificates of indebtedness to the amount of $150,000, which 
should be a first lien on the road. The object was to enable 
the road to be put in a suitable condition for business. The 
original application asked for authority to issue certificates 
for $250,000, but the amount was limited to $150,000. This, 
the Receiver says, is entirely insufficient, hence bis motion 
to so enlarge the original decree that he may issue addi- 
tioval certificates to the amount of $100,000. The Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., of New York, as the holder of $80,000 second- 
mortgage bonds, on wnich no interest has been paid since 
1876, opposed the original motion and also the present one. 
The ‘Trust Co. says the New Hampshire division was un- 
justly discriminated against in the application of the net 
earnings and in making repairs, and asks that the motion be 
denied. Decision reserved.” 


Pottsville & Mahanoy.—In Pottsville, June 2, the 
Court rendered a decision continuing or making perpetual 
the injunction obtained by this company against the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Co. This is the last of the 
pending injunction cases against the Reading, and the result 
of ail these suits gives the new road full liberty to build 
upon the line which it located into Pottsville, 


Quincy, Effingham & Eastern.—An effort is being 
made to raise money along the line of this projected road, 
which is to run from Quincy, Ill., by way of Shelbyville to 
Effingham. The project has been laying dormant fora 
long time. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The statement of earnings and 
pe nses for Apriland four months ending April 31 is as 
‘ollows : 


—-——April.—-—— -——four months.—— 

P 1884. 1883. 1884, 1883. 
Gross earnings........ $58,538 $60,677 $232,763 $213,803 
Expemnses........... . 52,475 49,140 208,841 207,004 
Net earnings..... $6,062 $11,536 $23,922 $6,799 
Per vent. ofexpenses 389.7 80.9 89.7 96.8 


This shows for the four montbs an increase of $18,960 or 
8,9 per cent., in gross earnings, with an increase of $1,837 
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or 0.9 per cent. in expenses, and a consequent gain in net 
earnings of $17,123 or 251.8 per cent. 


South Bend & St. Joseph.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from South Bend, Iad., north- 
west tothe Michigan State line, a distance of eight miles, 
It is to be an extension of the St. Joseph Valley Railroad, of 
Michigan. 


Spartanburg & BRutherford.—A contract for building 
this road has been let toa Boston concern known as the 
Southern Railroad Construction Co. This company is to re- 
ceive $125,000 in county and town bonds, tbe balance 
payable in stock and bonds of the railroad company. The 
road is torun from Gaffney City, S. C., on the Atlanta & 
Charlotte Air Line, northwest 30 miles to Rutherfordton, 
N. C., and is a link in the projected air line from Charleston 
to Chicago. 


Texas & Pacific.—The June interest on the Eastern 
Division consolidated bonds was not pa‘d by this company, 
but the coupons were paid, or bought, by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Co., that company retaining possession of them. The 
officers of the company say that this has been done before, 
but it is commonly reported that this course has been taken 
in order to give the Missouri Pacific a first lien on the prop- 
erty, and to pave the way to a foreclosure and the complete 
transfer of the road to the Missouri Pacific under a reorgani- 
zation. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Default was made 
June 2 on the interest then due on the Indianapolis Division 
bonds, the Havana Division bonds and the general mortgage 
bonds. The whole amount of the coupons thus defaulted 
on is $556,300. 

A St. Louis dispatch says: ‘‘The office of the Receivers 
will be in this city. There will be no changes among officials 
and employés and the operation of the road will goon as 
usual for the present. Under the receivership the divisions 
which are earning their interest charges will be compelled 
by the courts to pay them. There will be no permanent de- 
fault on the obligations of the Toledo, Chicago and Kansas 
City divisions. The interest of the non-paying branches, 
however, will be defaulted and the original owners allowed 
the alternative either of funding their coupons or taking 
back their property. It is declared impossible at present to 
state what divisions will be left out of the new organization, 
with the exception of the Cairo & Vincennes; no doubt that 
line will have to go.” 

The following circular in regard to the receivership has 
been issued by the board of directors : 

“The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 
has notified this company that the net earnings of the 
Wabash lines operated under the lease of April 10, 1883, 
are insufficient to pay the interest and other fixed charges, 
and that, as the lessee company, it will no longer advance 
for the deficienzy, 

“* In consequence of this notice, and of the large decrease 
in the net earnings of this company, arising partly from the 
failure of the crops in the past two years, and partly from 
the severe competition at low rates, it has become necessary 
to ask the holders of the general mortgage bonds, as also the 
holders of the bonds on the several lines that have not earned 
their interest, to co-operate in a plan of relief which will 
notjonly place the company in a sound financial condition, 
but will, it is believed, restore confidence in the value of all 
its securities. 

““In pursuance of this plan, the holders of the general 
mortgage, Indianapolis Division and Havana Division 
bonds are now asked to surrender the coupons due June 1, 
and accept in exchange income bond scrip, entitled to 6 per 
cent. interest from the net earnings of the company in ex- 
cess of its fixed charges, and convertible into bonds in sums 
of $1,000. The coupons thus surrendered to be held in trust 
to secure the ultimate payment of the income bonds. 

‘*The other bonds, the coupons of which it may be nec- 
essary to fund in like manner, the company is at present un- 
able to designate, but due notice will be given to the holders 
thereof. 

“Tt is clear that the interest of the holders of all these 
securities, the fixed charges of which are not at present 
earned on their respective lines, is to unite in such an equit- 
able arrangement as will permit the operation of the entire 
system witbout embarrassment. 

‘This can only be accomplished by the forbearance and 
intelligent co-operation of these bondholders. Under no 
circumstances or conditions can they expect more than the 
entire net earnings of the lines covered by their bonds, 
and these it is proposed to apply rigidly and fairly to the 
protection of every interest in its respective order of prior- 
ity, providing also for the safety of all the interests by the 
gradual extinction of the floating debt, which controls 
a large share of the rolling stock and other property essential 
to the traffic operations of the company. 

‘“The Wabash system is composed of more than 53 origi- 
pal companies, in all about 3,600 miles, in six continuous 
states, having in all 838 separate mortgages, in view of all 
which, and in order to secure an equitable adjustment be- 
tween these various interests, it is apparent that no plan 
can be carried out without the intervention and protection 
of the United States courts. It has, therefore, become 
necessary to apply for a receiver who can thus be enabled 
to hold and cperate the property in its entirety until 
measures of permanent relief can be perfected. 

“ During the past two years this company has suffered very 
seriously from the ruinously low rates on a large portion of 
its traffic. A small advance in these rates would change a 
deficiency in its fixed charges toa surplus for its stock- 
holders, and it is hoped that the time has come for a better 
understanding between all competitive lines, to the end that 
more remunerative rates may be obtained.” 

TLe Court has authorized the Receivers to protect notes of 
the company falling due in June to the amountof about 
$310,000, and also all other secured notes of the company 
until further orders. 


Western, of Alabama.—This road will shortly add to 
its equipment several heavy mogul freight engines the 
purchase of which has been made necessary by the increased 
traffic over the road. 


West Jersey.—This company’s statement for April and 
the four months ending April 30, is as follows: 








———-April.-— - ——Four morths.—— 

1884. 1883. 884. 1883. 
Farnings.......... .. $93,185 $76,023 $312,164 $276,748 
Expenses............ 57,248 56,992 193,875 186,471 
Net earnings........ $35,937 $19,031 $118,289 $90,277 
Per cent, of exps.... 61.6 75.0 62.4 67.3 


For the four months this shows an increase of $385,416, or 
12.6 per cent., in gross earnings, with an increase of $7,404, 
or 4.0 per cent., in expenses, anda resulting gaiv in net 
earnings of $28,012, or 31.1 per cent. The increase of 
earnings in the first four months of this year is greater 
than in any previous year for the same period. This is 
owing chiefly to the growth of the manufacturing industries 
along the lines of the several branches, each branch showing 
increased earnings during the past month. The recent 
strikes at and closing of glass manufactories in the western 
pert of Pennsylvania have materially aided the similar in- 

ustries in New Jersey. 











